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THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 


It was the custom of the Missionaries, not only 
to instruct the natives in the school, preach to them 
in the chapel, and itinerate through the villages, 
but to assemble them for the purpose of reading, 
from manuscript, such portions of the Scripture as 
were deemed suitable to their circumstances. On 
one of these occasions, Mr. Nott was reading the 
first portions of the Gospel of St. John to a num- 
ber of the natives. When he had finished the 
sixteenth verse of the third chapter—* God +o 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
rish, but have everlasting life,” a native who 
had listened with avidity and joy to the words, in- 
terrupted him, and said, “ What words were those 
you read? What sounds were those I heard? Let 
me hear those words again.” —Mr. Nott read again 
the verse, “God so loved the world,” &c., when 
the native rose from his seat, and said, “Is that 
true? Can that betrue! God loved the world 
when the world did not love him? God so loved 
the world as to give his Son to die, that man might 
not die? Can that betrue?” Mr. Nott again read 
the verse, “‘ God so loved the world,” &c., told him 
it was true, and that it was the message God had 
gent to them, and that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but be happy after death. The 
overwhelming feelings of the wondering native 
were too powerful for expression or restraint. He 
burst into tears, and as these chased each other 
down his countenance, he retired to meditate in 
private on the —s love of God, which had 
that day reached his soul ; and these is every rea- 
son to believe he was afterwards raised to share 
the peace and happiness resu)ting from the love of 


Gd shed abroad in his hesrt.—EUis’ History of 


Missions in the South Sea Islands. 
ROBERT HALL IN ARGUMENT. 
In argument, he was impetuous, and sometimes 


overbearing, 
to blame. On one of these occasions, when a dis- 
cussion had become warin, and he had evinced un- 
usual agitation, he suddenly closed the debate, and, 
retiring to a remote part of the room, was over- 
heard by a lady, who was just entering, to ejacu- 
late with deep feeling, “ Lan ; 
God! calm my perturbed spirit. 
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and would often acknowledge himself 


DIVINE INFLUENCE. 


Now this constitutes one t pre-eminence of 
the Holy Scriptures, and is fitted to show the gbli- 
gations of the world to this sacred volume. It has 
higher claims to our regard even than the excel- 
lence of its truths. It reveals the existence and 
interposition of an omnipotent agent, known in the 
method of redemption by Jesus Christ, whose 
vince it is to enlighten and renovate the heart, and 

ive power and energy to his own revelations. 

his can be affirmed of no false religion. Just be- 
fore the author of the gospel left our world for his 
throne in the heavens, he promised his disciples 
that he would send the heavenly Paraclete, who 
should “ reprove the world of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment;” who “should guide into all 
truth;” who “should take of the things that are 
Christ’s, and show them unto his people.” The 
religion of the Bible therefore has this high and 
peculiar pledge of its efficacy, that it is associated 
with an omnipotent agency, which, by its con- 
trol over the intellectual faculties and moral dis- 
positions, renders the truth which God has reveal- 
ed effectual in the moral transformation of men. 

God has revealed himself in the Scriptures as 
One in Three. So distinct are the three, that they 
sustain distinct offices in the work\of redemption, 
and possess the properties of distinct persons; and 
yet so intimately-are they identified in the divine 
nature, that they afe the One only living and true 
Jehovah. This is a great mystery, and we receive 
it on the testimony of God. The Holy Spirit is 
not a mere influence, or power, or emanation of 
the Deity, but a living agent, to whom the Scrip- 
tures ascribe intelligence, choice, and power. He 
is represented as teaching, instructing, dictating, 
commanding, commi-sioning, sending forth, con- 
vincing, sanctifying, and bearing witness. To him 
are appropriated the true and proper names of the 
Deity. He is spoken of as eternal, omnipresent, 
omniscient, and as one who is worshipped as God. 
He is the direct and immediate Author of the 
Scriptures, while miraculous gifis and operations 
are every where ascribed to his power. There are 
also internal operations of the Spirit; ghat is, ope- 
rations immediately exerted upon the mind itself. 
It is his province to illuminate the ignorant and 
benighted ; to awaken the thoughtless; to con- 
vince the obdurate; to renew and sanctify the 
heart; to comfort and seal the heirs of salvation 
for their final inheritance, and fit them for the glo- 
ry to be hereafter revealed. The truths of the 
Scriptures, though divine in their origin, are only 
the instrumental cause of all holy impressions. 
Their saving efficacy, in all cases, depends on the 
power and agency of the Holy Spirit. Nor are 
the nature and mode of this influence altogether 
undefined. It is in every. instance connected with 
the truth; imparting to the mind clear perceptions 
of what God has revealed in his word, and render- 
ing these perceptions impressive and effectual to 
the formation of a spiritual character. Truth is 
the motive of the change, and the agency of the 
Spirit its cause. 

The terms and illustrations by which the Scrip- 
tures repres:nt the work of the Spirit are strong- 
ly significant. Sometimes it is represented by 
the metaphorical language of the “ new birth.” 
When, in the moral history of man, a rebel be- 
comes a child, it is because he is “ begotten, not of 
blood, nor of the will «f the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” Sometimes it is exhibited 
as a “new creation.” When from the confusion, 
darkness, and disorder of the natural mind, men 
are formed anew,.and adorned with al] the glories 
of a spiritual transfirmation; they are “ his work- 
manship, created anew in Christ Jesus after the 
image of him that created them.” Sometimes it 
is set forth as a “resurrection from the dead.” If 
the dead in sin burst the bars of their cold sepul- 
chre and come forth ; it is because “ he quickens 
-them,” and his Spirit is the sole author of this new 
and holy life. If the apostate child of Adam be- 
comes the child of God; if his moral nature lives 
by new culture, and his faculties acquire a new | 
development; if he sustains new relations, pos- 
sesses new tastes, preferences, and pleasures; if 
he is devoted to new pursuits; if he has a new 
heart and a new spirit ; it is from “the washing 
of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” “He that hath wrought him for this 
self-same thing is God.” 

I need not tell you that a different theology 
than this has to no inconsiderable extent, pervaded 
the Church of God in almost every age. Pelagius, 
as early as the fifth-century of the Christian era, 
taught, that “for us to be men, is of God; but 
that for us to be righteous, is of ourselves.” Of 
the same class are those teachers in modern 
times, who affirm, that while God cannot regene- 
rate men, men regenerate themselves! We have 
no fellowship with views so directly opposed to the 
instructions of the Bible, and so utterly at vari- 
ance with the experience of good men. I! have 
uften wondered at the rashness of those who have 
ventured thus to tamper with principles of such 
extreme delicacy and importance. ‘There is no- 
thing we should approach with greater fear and 
trembling than the work of that Almighty Spirit, 
to whom so much is entrusted, and whose office 
and honours are protected by such fearful sanc- 
tions. It is easy to give a wrong touch to the Ark 
of God. The great principle of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence is to the Christian system what the main 
spring and shaft are to a delicate and exact ma- 
chinery. It is an impulse of prodigious power, 
and may not be jostled out of its place by curious- 
and unhallowed hands. [ cannot but regard the 
immediate, effectual interposition of the Hcly Spi- 
rit, superadded to all the means of grace and sal- 
vation, as one of those fundamental truths that are 
settled in heaven, and ought never to be unsettled 
onearth. It was just observed that the error to 
which we refer is at variance with all sound ex- 
perience. What is more common than for men 
under strong convictions to be thrown into deep 
distress and agony from a view of the difficulties 
in the way of their conversion? What pious man 
has not been deeply sensible of his insufficiency 
to change his own heart, and a thousand times 
gratefully acknowledged that the change is to be 
attributed to a cause without himself! Who has 
not evidence within. his own bosom, which is in- 
stead of a thousand exterior arguments, that there 
are obstacles to be surmounted in this great work, 
to which nothing is adequate but divine power! 
Nay, is not this insufficiency one of the first les- 
sons in the school of Christ? 


I have seen men who went up to the house of 
God with the unbending spirit of rebellion against 
their Maker, who went away with the meekness 
and docility of little children. I have seen men 
of all ranks and ages, of all opinions and preju- 
dices found in Christian lands, of every degree and 
variety of information from the shrewd jurist to 
the humble artizan, of all dispositions and charac- 
ters, become alike and together the subjects of a 
moral transformation, the reality of which has 
been demonstrated by a subsequent life of practi- 
cal godliness, and under the influence of light and 
motives which they had often previously resisted 
and which others around them still resist. How 
are these moral phenomena to be accounted for ? 
If there be a divine influence in regeneration, 
there is nothing ambiguous, nothing doubtful, no- 
thing wonderful in such results, except as they are 
expressive of wonderful power and mercy. When 
I see the forests bend and the sturdy oaks tremble ; 
when [ hear the tempest howl and behold the 
ocean foam with fury, though I see neither the 
cloud nor the air, I know there is “a strong and 
mighty wind.” So when I see a whole assembly 
moved as the trees of the wood; when I behold 
the fountains of human depravity broken up, its 
deep abyss boil, its troubled waters cast up mire 
and dirt, and after the storm listen “ to the still, 
small voice,” I know that the arm of the King 
eternal, invisible, and immortal] is made bare. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is 


“ Lamb of God! Lamb of 


author is a moral, a spiritual change. It does not 


effect a transformation in the essential propertie- 
of the soul; but rather so enlightens and influ- 
ences its existing properties, that, in a moral view, 
it becomes a new creature, and sses alto- 
gether another spiritual character. It does not 
impart any new intellectual faculty, but rather en- 
riches faculties that have become impoverished by 


Pro" | sin: directs faculties that have been ill-directed ; 


imparts sensitiveness and integrity to the con- 
science, and holiness to the heart. Nor is the in- 
fluence that causes it, an ae that is neces- 
sary in order to originate, or sustain the obliga- 
tions to holiness, ‘l‘here is enough of intellect and 
conscience in the most reprobate sinner to make 
it every way suitable and proper that he should be 
required to be holy, even though the influences of 
the Holy Spirit were forever withheld. The obli- 
gations to holiness are destroyed by nothing short 
of idiocy. “ He that knoweth to do good and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” 

The reasons for the necessity of this divine in- 
fluence may be stated in very few words. All men 
by the fall lost communion with God. Not only 
have they no original righteousness, kyt deeply 
seated original sin. Ment»l blindness, unfaithful- 
ness of conscience, and a total depravation of all 
the mora! aff-ctions constitute the character of 
every natural man. ‘That character is written in 
three memorable words,—*“ enmity egainst God.” 
Now it were marvellous if such a man were the 
cause of his own regeneration. Love produced 
by enmity—holiness caused by sin—light created 
by darkness! The reason then why a divine in- 
fluence is necessary is, that men never will, and 
never can become lioly withoutit. “ Ye will not 
come unto tne that ye might have life;— no man 
can come to me, except the Father who hath sent 
me draw him.” Both these representations are 
alike entitled to our confidence. Until] God draws 
them, no matter what the variety and novelty of 
their mental developments, no matter what the 
rigour of their external reformation, no matter 
what the strength of their most solemn purposes of 
repentance, they depart farther from bim. 

{t has been already intimated that the Divine 
Spirit acts on the mind itself. A misconception 

the truth in this particular has-induced error. 
The disciples of the Arminian school do not, in 
expressed terms, deny the doctrine of divine influ- 
ence. And yet they virtually deny it. Dr. Whitby 
himself concedes that ‘God vouchsafes some in- 
ward operations, or assistance to incline men to 
what is good, and work conversion in them ;” while 
at the same time he asserts, that this influence is 
confined “to a more clear representation of the 
truth, that we may have a fuller evidence and 
stronger conviction of it.” Such is the modern 
doctrine of the same school. Men are not want- 
ing at the present day who affirm that all the in- 
fluence which the Spirit of God exerts is a moral, 
or suasory influence ; and that it is impossible the 
mind should be subjected to any other. But this 
whole system is untrue. Who has told us that he 
who created the human mind cannot contro] and 
govern it; and that when light and motives can no 
longer influence its course, by the same voice by 
which “he spake and it was done, and commanded 
and it stood fast,” so express his omnipotent will 
that the sinner shall turn and live? What is there 
in the laws of mind to prevent omnipotence from 
arresting its attention, impressing ils conscience, 
and changing its affections? Away with all this 
philosophy, falsely so called! The single ques- 
tion is, does the Spirit of God, in changing the 
heart through the intervention of truth, act upon 
the truth, or upon the mind? How does it act 
upon the truth? Does it change it? dues it pre- 
sent it in such a way that the hostile mind falls in 
with it? The door is closed. The mind itself is 
inaccessible. The heart must be first opened, as 
was the heart of Lydia when she received the 
things that were spoken by Paul. The Saviour 
made use of clay to open the eyes of him that was 
born blind. But it was not the clay that opened 
them, but the Saviour himself. And though the 
analogy does not hold in all respects, it illustrates 
the thought we wish to convey. The change in 
regeneration is effected by the Holy Spirit through 
the truth, while the influence of the Spirit is ex- 
erted, not on the truth, but on the understanding 
and heart. Men may not always know how this 
moral transformation was effected, except that it 
was by an influence above all the power of second 
causes. Wiih the man who was boon blind, they 
can say, “One thing I know, that whereas I was 
once blind, [ now see.” And if any doubt the im- 
mediate power. of God in their conversion, with 
him they might well reply, “Why herein is a 
marvellous thing, that ye knew not whence he is, 
and yet he hath opened mine eyes!” 

What isthe change effected in regeneration’ 
Is it a mere resolution to forsake the ways of sin 
and death? Js it the mere preference of religious 
duties and a religious life to the world? What 
then prevents the anxious and convinced sinner 
from being converted, when he forms resolution 
upon resolution to become the child of God, and 
when, amid the agonies of his conviction, the world 
to him is a mere cypher? What prevents the 
dying sinner from being converted, when he would 
give ten thousand worlds for one smile of mercy! 
What prevents the benighted sinner from being 
converted, when, in contempt of every worldly in- 
terest, he prostrates himself beneath the idvl-car? 
What prevents the self-righteous sinner from be- 
ing converted, when he “ gives all his goods to feed 
'the poor, and his body to be burned,” in order to 
obtain the favour of God? Regeneration lies 
deeper than this, else might it indeed be effected 
by moral suasion. It consists in a “ new heart and 
a new spirit.” It is a state of mind that hates sin 
and loves holiness; that believes the record that 
God has given of his Son, and trusts in him alone 
for salvation; that not only resolves to love God, 
but loves him,—more than the world, more than 
self. more than every thing. In effecting such a 
change, there are difficulties which no influence 
merely suasory, be it human, angelic, or divine, 
can remove. There is not a consideration in the 
universe sufficiently alluring to win, or weighty 
enough to break, a supremely selfish heart. he 
Holy Spirit imparts no omnipotence to motives ; 
be exerts it himself. They do not open the eyes 
of the blind, but he opens them. They do not take 
away the heart of stone and give the heart of 
flesh ; he does it, himself “* working in men, to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

But you will naturally ask, Is this influence ef- 
fectual, wherever it is exerted? Itis effectual. It 
overcomes resistance. The struggle of the de- 
praved mind, and al] its angry conflict with truth 
and motives is over, when the mighty Spirit speaks. 
No sooner does he touch the heart, than the work 
is accomplished. The effect is produced just as 
certainly as the influence is exerted, The cause 
is controlling and decisive. It acts upon the will 
and destroys resistance. It is “ effectual calling.” 
And it isa signa] act of mighty er—a power 
that speaks into being what had no being before— 
a power that lays its commands on things that d 
not exist, and effectually enforces obedience. No 
laws of matter or of mind can accomplish this 
mighty work. No means, no second causes can 
accomplish it. Parents cannot accomplish it by 
all their solicitude and faithfulness. Christians 
cannot accomplish it by all their expostulations and 
counsel. Ministers cannot accomplish it by all 
their preaching. Bibles and Sabbatlis cannot ac- 
complish it by all their combined and concentrated 
energy. ‘The law cannot accomplish it by its ter- 
rors, nor the gospel by its tenderness. The select- 
est mercies cannot accomplish it, nor the heaviest 
judgments. Wars, earthquakes and pestilence 
cannot accomplish it. The rending rocks, the 
—_ thunder, the vivid lightning, cannot accoin- 
plish it. Angels cannot accomplish it by all their 
watchfulness and guardianship. The Spirit of 
God alone accomplishes it, and by the excellency 
of his power.—Dr. Spring’s Obligations of the 

orld to the Bible. 


every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
The change of which the Spirit of God is the 


We must neither leave the world nor love it. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
The following is part of a communication made 
to the Genéral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, by the Rev. J. W. Morgan, of the Synod of 
Ulster in Ireland. 


When I appear before you and this venerable 
court, as the representative and advocate of the 
Synod of Uister’s Home Mission, although sensi- 
ble of the high honour conferred upon me, yet.am 
I constrained to teel, that the position which I oc- 
cupy 18 very humbling. A mission for Ireland! 
after the Gospel has shone around it, and been 
preached within it for more than a thousand years. 
A small island, easily compassed within a few days, 
and yet, to a large extent, unvisited and unblest 
with the light of the Gospel! Needing a mission 
for it, when fgom it the word of God should long 
ago have- bee® sounding forth throughout the dis- 
tynt nations of the earth! Ireland needs a mis- 
sion. Oh! bow much! For what are the associa- 
tions connected with her name?! Ireland and 
crime! Ireland and insecurity! 1reland and dis- 
tress! If there be aught of the spirit of patriot- 
ism or philanthropy within me, I cannot but feel, 
in these circumstances, that my present position is 
truly humbling. And this feeling is not a little 
increased, when it becomes a part of my duty to 
disclose the evils of my native land, publicly to 
declare what I would rather conceal, and openly 
blame what it would be more agreeable to excuse. 
But the truth must be told; and, that the sympa- 
thy and aid of this Assembly may be gained for 
my beloved country, 1 must tel] of her ills, and 
state whet remedy we are applying, and wish more 
extensively to supply, that they may be healed. 
The fundamental evil of Ireland is its ignorance of 
the word of God. It is my belief, that the one-half 
of its inhabitants have never handled the Bible, 
understanding it to be a book which has come 
from God, and to whose communications they 
should pay. implicit respect. On the contrary, 
it is a book with which they have learned to asso- 
ciate the ideas of danger and distrust, and whose 
circulation is dreaded as spreading contagion and 
death. After the rebellion of 1798, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Shaw, of Kilkenny, was so much affected by 
the destitution of the Scriptures in Ireland, that he 
undertook to visit England and Scotland, for the 
purpose of begging Bibles, which he carried over 
to his native country, and distributed through the 
towns in the south and west of the kingdom. This 
practice he continued till the establishment of the 
Bible Society in 1804. As late as 1820, at which 
time I became the pastor of a small congregation 
in the town of Carlow, I could not find a Bible for 
sale in that town in any of the bookseller’s shops, 
though conteining a population of ten thousand 
persons. What could be expected to be the con- 
dition of society in the midst of this famine of the 
word of God! Just such as we find it, as respects 
the duties which men owe to God, to themselves, 
and to one another. Instead of piety toward God, 
there is a prevailing profanity. Profane swearing 
isa part of the ordinary conversation. I “have 
sometimes gone to the fairs and markets, and stood 
by the populace to observe their conduct in bar- 
gaining with one another, and I have been as ofien 
shocked to perceive that scarcely a sentence was 
utt-red that did not contain am,oath. Instead of 
self-respect and purity, drunlganness has become a 
national and proverbial sin of Ireland. Poor Ire- 
land pays annually, six millions sterling for whis- 
key, while the coinplained-of expense of its eccle- 
siastical establishment is not one million. And in- 
stead of good-will and peace, the stain of blood is 
on the land, human life is lightly accounted of, and 
a few pounds would be sufficient to insure the vio- 
lent death of any man, however estimable, in the 
southern districts of the country. Witness the 
death of the amiable nobleman, Lord Norbury, 
within the walls of his own domain, in the open 
light uf the day. I now ask, what is to be expec- 
ted from a state of society such as this? Do you 
wonder at the sin and misery of Ireland? ‘Take 
from Scotland her preached word, her Sabbath ob- 
servance, and her domestic altars, and what would 
she become?! So far as these have in later years 
been neglected, you see what she has become. 
Whatever weakness attaches to her may be traced 
to the partial neglect of these practices. And how 
can Ireland endure unhurt what no other nation 
can bear? I profess my surprise to be, not that 
[reland is so bad, but that she is not worse. Give 
her the opportunities and blessings of other lands, 
and the Irishman will be as bright in genius, as 
generous in heart, and as orderly in life, as any of 
his fellows. Six millions of Ireland’s population, 
out of eight, are in the darkness of Popery, and 
what can they be? “D> men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles !” 


But there is one class of my countrymen of 
whose case I dvsire to take especial notice, which 
ure denoininated the Irish-speaking population. 
This class may be computed at three millions, of 
whom the one-half can speak only the Irish tongue, 
and the other half both English and Irish, while 
all, however, prefer the Irish, as the language in 
which they are accustomed to think, and that which 
alone they enjoy.—Now, how have these been 
treated! I state an historical fact when I say, 
there never was, and there is not now, a single 
place in Ireland were the Gospel is statedly preach- 
ed in the Irish tongue. Individuals do, occasion- 
ally, preach in it; but an Irish church, where the 
Gospel is preached from Sabbath to Sabbath, in the 
language of the people, is unknown. How dif- 
ferently have allother people been dealt with? The 
Highlander has his beloved Gaelic ; the Welshman 
wy in his own tongue the wonderful works of 

The Presbytery of Paisly, having discovered a 
few hundred Highlanders within their bounds, must 
need appoint a Gaelic missionary for these ; and 
they have done only their duty ; but my poor coun- 
trymen, our three millions of people, are left in the 
dark valley and shadow of death. Ireland’s wrongs 
account for [reland’s ills. Around our coast there 
have been reckoned as many as six hundred islands : 
of these, one hundred and ninety-six are said to be 
inhabited, containing a population approaching 
to 50,000 souls, but for whom no man appvars to 
have cared. It is only a few years ago, when an 
honoured father of your own church, who lately 
occupied the elevated chair to which you ere now 
raised, on a visit to Ireland, was credibly informed 
that an object of worship in one of these islands, 
was the figure-head of a ship, which had probably 
been wrecked on the coast. He could scarcely 
credit the intelligence, but although I cannot 
vouch for its accuracy, 1 am not at all surprised 
by it. 

I have seen idolatry as debasing, in the chapels 
of Ireland, where the poor devotees have been 
prostrated before crucifixes, and rude figures of 
saints, and of Christ, apparently as much engaged 
in the worship of the image, as it was possible for 
the human mind to be. In the midst of this intel- 
lectual and moral debasement what can the nation- 
al character be? 

It must be an affecting consideration for this As- 
sembly, when it is stated that many of their own 
countrymen sre exposed to the contamination of 
these debasing evils. These come over to Ireland 
in the capacity of stewards and confidential ser- 
vants. 1 think I never met with one of them who 
did not propose leaving the country whenever his 
children were approaching to that period when 
they would be likely to furm connexions for life. 
They dreaded similar events to that which was “a 
grief of mind to Isaac and Rebecca,” when their 
son chose for his wives the daughters of Heth. 
But such purposes have seldom been carried into 
execution. ‘Time passed away and the seasona- 
ble opp ‘rtunity of departure never came, till ac- 
quaintances being made, and intimicies having 
grown, and attachments having been formed, mar- 
riage connexions were contracted, and your good 
Scottish na:nes, that were identified with Protes- 
tantism, and contending for the truth, have been 
no longer a sign of religious light and liberty, but 
have sunk into the shades of Popish error, nll been 


carried down the stream of the country’s supersti- 
tion. And if ever there was a time when the 
Man of Sin was determined on retaining and ex- 
tending the conquest which he has already gained 
in Ireland, this is the time. Chapels are raising 
their splendid fronts in all parts of the land. ‘I'hou- 
sands of pounds are said to come from afar to help 
on with the work. We are threatened with a Po- 
pish cathedral in our own Protestant and Presbyte- 
rian Belfast. And the day is joyously antici- 
pated when the sons and the slaves of Rome shall 
raise the shout of triumph, “ Ireland is all our 
own.” 

But they are mistaken. It is in Ireland the 
day of righteous retribution, but it is also the day 
of gracious visitation. ‘The watchmen have been 
asleep, and the enemy has‘ beey sowing tares, but 
a kind Providence has roused them from their slum- 
ber. ‘The virgins, wise and foolish have ail been 
asleep; but the voice of the bridegroom has been 
heard in the land,and many are going forth to 
meet him. It isfiot uncommon, in the history of 
the Church, to find the day of righteous retribution 
and the day of gracious visitation synonymous. 
Witness the times of Hezekiah and Josiah in the 
os of Judah. Nay, they are often identical. 
‘““ When we are judged we are chastened of the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the 
world.” Thedead bodies of the witnesses do lie 
in our streets, but there are signs of life in them. 
And what these are I will now proceed briefly to 
detail, that as you have seen the evils under 
which the land labours, you may see also the reme- 
dy which we are endeavouring to apply. Our 
attention ig here naturally directed, first to 
the position and circumstances of our own 
Church.” 

The Synod of Ulster, now planted in Ulster for 
two hundred years, has undergone various changes. 
Its beginning was trying, but vigorous, and suc- 
cessful, and its members were the subject8 of as 
gracious a revival as ever took place in any church 
since the times of the aposties. Gradually, how- 
ever, @ fatal indifference fell upon”il, and its exer- 
tions were much relaxed. About a century after 
its establishment, error, in the form of Arianism, 
began to make itsappearance. This increased 
until its influence became dominant; the standards 
of the Church were virtually, though never for- 
mally abandoned, and the early characteristics of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, were almost 
entirely withdrawn. ‘I'he sleep of death seemed 
to have seized upon it, and, as a striking comment 
on the paralysing influence of error, | have to 
state, that while the Presbyterian population was 
more than doubled in the province of Ulster, there 
was scarcely any addition to the church accommo- 
dation; but when the enemy threatened to come 
in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord lifted up a 
standard against it. A zeal against error appear- 
ed from time to time, and various efforts were 
made to check its progress, Lut the last was the 
most vigorous, and has been completely successful. 
It was maintained through a series of years, till, 
in the year 1829, the Church was restored to its 
original basis, and we are now identified with your- 
selves in holding the same standarde for the regu- 
lation of faith and discipline. The Church has 
been purged of erroneous members ; its orthodoxy 
is sound, notmerely in profession, but in reality, and 
a measure of prosperity has latterly attended it, 
a shows that the blessing-of God rests upon its 
abours. 


At the separation of the Arians, in 1830, our 
congregations were two hundred and nine; the 
are now about two hundred and seventy, and will 
soon be above three hundred. About the one-half 
of these new erections have been endowed by the 
government, and we hope to have them all endow- 
ed shortly, Within these ten years, so far as I 
could ascertain, the sum of money expended on 
churches, in repairs, and in new buildings, has 
amounted to eighty thousand pounds. Within the 
last four years, there has been expended on new 
erections exclusively, that is, on churches where 
none formerly existed, the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, ‘The Synod’s mission is independent of 
these exertions. Its first object is to ascertain the 
wants of our Presbyterian people; and by all 
means, within our power to carry the Gospel to 
them. With this view, missionaries and catechists, 
and other agents, are sent among them to adopt 
whatever methods may be necessary to bring them 
under the stated ministrations of the Word. 


After this, our attention is directed to the scat- 
tered Presbyterians through the south and west of 
the kingdom. Shepherds are sent to seek these 
out in the gloomy and dark day; and were I to de- 
tail some of the interviews that take place in these 
journies, when the sight of a Presbyterian minis- 
ter awakens the touching associations of other days, 
it would strike a chord of sympathy, which must 
vibrate in every Scottish heart. Beyond these 
Presbyterians of our own province, and those scat- 
tered through the land, the mission contemplates 
also the Irish speaking population. Teachers are 
sent among them, who read the Scriptures in the 
Irish tongue, from house to house, and teach as 
many as will learn to read them also. This is al- 
most the only way of access to the Irish cabin 
and the Irish heart. But it is a wide and effectual 
door. The love of the language is so strong, that 
nothing can deter them from reading in it. The 
book we employ, after the elementary works, is 
the Irish Bible. And those who would cast the 
English Bible in the fire, cherish the Irish Scrip- 
tures in their bosom. What begins with the love 
‘f the language, soon becomes a higher principle. 
The matter of the Bible begins mightily to attract 
and move them. 
Irishmen, hearing for the first time, in a language 
which they love, some of our Lord’s parables, as 
that of the sower, or the prodigal son,and you = 
have some idea of the impression that is produced. 
All the rage of the priests, and the curses of the 
curses af the altar, have been tried in vain to af- 
fright them from the Irish Bible. When they 
have once tasted it, they will do so again. Multi- 
tudes soon begin to teach others also. The Irish 
teacher is now one of the best known characters 
in our country’s history. Many of them have 
been beaten and cruelly wounded, and not a few 
have sealed their testimony with their bloood, so 
that again we witness what happened of old— 
Rome has been drunk with the blood of the saints, 
and the blood of the martyr has been the seed of 
the Church. For the benefit of these interesting 
people, the Psalms of David have been reduced to 
[rish verse, and the sweet songs of Zion have sup- 

lanted the wild notes of rebellion and discontent. 

he Shorter Catechism has also been translated 
into Irish, and this is the manual] of many an Irish 
child, instead of the errors of Butler, or the filthi- 
ness of Peter Dens. These are amony the labours 
of our regenerated Synod; and while we have 
reason to be humbled for our past neglect, we pray 
for grace to be more faithful infuture. Your sym- 
pathy will be no small encouragement, and your 
couns:! and co-operatiun is what we need and 
seek. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


We heard the other day a very good anecdote of 
a certain eccentric preacher in a neighbouring 
sta'e. A shrewd talented man withal, and of un- 
bounded influence among his people. One long 
warm summer afternoon—his congregation, as all 
congregations will on summer afternoons, got 
drowsy, and not a few went off into a regular 
doze—the orator went on apparently undisturbed 
by the apathy and finished his discourse ; he psused 
—the silence, as is often the case, after the hum- 
drum of a not very animated speaker—roused up 
the congregation—some rubbed their eyes, and all 
stared—for there stuod the priest, sermon in hand 
—he waited till he saw them all fairly awake, and 
then very calmly said—* My friends, this sermon 
cost me a good deal of labour, rather more than 
usual—you do not seem to have paid it quite as 
much attention as it deserves—1 think I will go 
over it again,” and he was as good as his word, 
from text to tion. | 


Only think of a company of 


THE WALDENSES IN 1837. 


The territory of the modern Waldenses is about 
thirty miles long by twenty-five broad ; it consists 
of two mountain ranges and three valleys. The 
population is very dense. Every foot of produc- 
tive soil is reduced to cultivation. The produc- 
tions of the country are wheat, rye, barley, pota- 
toes, wine, and mulberry trees for the growing of 
silk worms. ‘The people are frugal and indusiri- 
ous, yet very poor. Few possess more than twenty 
thousand dollurs, Still the beneficence of the 
wealthier classes, and the good habits of the poor, 
prevent any great suffering. 

Their country is divided into fifteen paris 
supplied by fifteen pastors. The government 
the church is Presbyterian, and not , Episcopal. 
Their synod meets annually. Ordination is per- 
formed by the laying on of the hands of the synod. 
They have a superintendent, or president of the 
synod, who is also, in some respects, a civil officer. 
He is made responsible to the Sardinian govern- 
ment for the entire community of hie countrymen. 

The Waldenses claim to be lineal descendants 
of the apostolic churches, and to have received, 
through an unbroken chain of faithful witnesses, 
the doctrine and discipline of their primitive 
church. “They claim that history worthy of credit 
which proves that they existed as a body in the 
ninth century, holding the truth incorrupt. That 
they did thus exist in the thirteenth century none 
deny. They sent some of their best men to the 
Reformers at the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion; and on learning the views of Luther and 
Calvin, they at once said, that their churches had 


same discipline. 

The most delightful change has taken lace 
among them, in relation to the cause of educationp — 
through the laudable efforts of Col. Beckwith, an 
English officer, who was disabled from active ser- 
vice at the battle of Waterlod who has for 
many years spent his winters witghem. Through 
his. exertions a hospital had been contemplated, 
near the centre of the province, for the sick poor; 
a college has been founded, a large building has 
been erected in each parish for a school of a higher 
order; and a school-house projected in each Mis- 
trict or neighbourhoood throughout the territory, 
amounting in all to one hundred and sixty; more 
than half of which were completed in 1837. He 
has also planned a school for the education of teach- 
ers. Although, in accomplishing these objects, he 
has been liberal in the use of his own funds, the 
main expense has been borne by the peoplethem- 
selves. Col. Beckwith hopes —— means to 
raise up a host of Protestant Missionaries for 
France and Italy. The people speak both of these 
languages, though their vulgar tongue is a mixture 
of French and Italian. 


THE VICTORIOUS TAKER OF CITIES. 


Among their battering engines, the Roman army 
had formidable machines, which were called Hele- 
opoleis, takers of cities ; and of these, there was 
one which, from its power of beating down every 
thing before it, was called the victorious. Breth- 
ren, “the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds.” ‘I'he Gospel is the victorious taker 
of cities. Its early history was a history of its tri- 
umphs in cities. I[t took ene herself, the queen 
of cities. And what it has done it can repeat, and 
even exceed. True, the reduction of the moun- 
tainous evils of this great city (London) is attend- 
ed with peculiar difficulties; but there is that in 
the Gospel which exults in difficulty, and gathers 
strength from conflict. The more impregnable 
the walls of Jericho, the greater the occasion fur- 
nished for the display of almighty power, and the 
more splendid the triumph. Never, perhaps, did 
there exist a finer opportunity of exhibiting to the 
world the transforming power of the Gospel, than 
that which invites the citizens of London to unite 
in the spiritual conquest of their great city. 
“ Shout, for the Lord hath given you the city.”— 
Harris. 


AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 


Rev. Mr. Audebez, pastor of the Evangelica] 
Chapel! at Paris, in addressing the Paris Tract So. 
ciety, stated, that the late Mr. Bonnard, dean of 
the faculty of theology at Montauban, was in the 
habit of sending by mail Tracts to young candi- 
dates who had left the seminary, and he often 
added some words of advice. ‘There was one 
young pastor who did not read the Tracts which 
the venerable man sent him, and did not so much 
as take off the wrapper. ‘The faith of this 
was only a vain theory, and at length he resolved 
to oppose the doctrine contained in these little 
writings, and to convince Mr. Bonnard that it was 
useless to send him any more. He took paper, pen, 
and ink, and as he did not admit justification by 
fuith, as taught in the Tracts, he opened his New 
Testament to find passages to establish justification 
by works. But the first verse which he met was, 
“* He that believeth in me shall do the works that I 
do.” (John xiv. 12.) Then, for the first time, he 
began to understand that faith is necessary to pro- 
duce good works. He concluded that Mr. Bonnard 
did the works of Christ because he believed in 
Christ, and soon after he himself preached what 
he had before rejected. But the Tracts were fur- 
ther blessed. ‘The young pastor received one day 
a visit from his father. ‘The old gentleman, by way 
of diversion, took up a Tract which struck his at- 
tention; then another, and at last read them all. 
He was affected, convinced, and converted by the 
blessing of God, and became, from that moment, a 
zealous distributer of those pamphlets to which he 
owed his peace of soul. Some time after he slept 
in the joy of the Lord, telling his son of the truth 
he had found in these leaves thrown carelessly into 
the chimney corner. “Until now,” added Mr. 
Audebez, “I have been silent upon this fact, be- 
cause Mr. Bonnard was living, and Christians 
ought to be guarded in their praises of one an- 
other, but now I may be allowed to tell you, that 
this father, converted by ‘Tracts, was my father ; 
and this young pastor, formerly a stranger to the 
truths of salvation, is myself.” 


TO-MORROW. 


Who cn te]l how much is embraced in this ex- 
pression? Though but a few hours intervene be- 
tween it and us—thongh it will soon commence 
its course—who is there that can rvad its single 
page and pronounce the character of its events ! 

To-morrow! ‘Those who are now gay may be 
sad. ‘Those who are now walking the avenues of 
pleasure, led by the hand of hope, may be subjects 
uf intense sorrow. Prosperity may be changed into 
adversity. ‘I‘hose who are now on the mountain 
summit may be in the valley. That rosy cheek 
may be overspread with paleness—the strong step 
may falter. Death may have overtaken us. To- 
morrow ! It may entirely change the course of our 
lives. It may form a new era in our existence.— 
W hat we fear, may not happen. 

To-morrow! Away with anxiety. Let us lean 
on Providence. There is 4 Being, to whom all the 
destructions of time are the same, and who is able 
to dispose every thing for our wise employment. 


ORDER OF TIME. 


The first duty of a minister is to call on his 
hearers to turn to the Lord. “ We have much to 
speak to you upon. We have many duties to 
urge on you. We have much instruction to give 
you—but all will be thrown away till you have 
turned to the Lord.” Let me illustrate this by a 
familiar comparison. You see your child sinking 
in the water; his education lies near your heart; 
you are anxious to train him so that he may occu- 
py well the post assigned him in life. But when 
you see him drowning, the first thoughts are—not 
how you may educate him, but how you may save 
him. Restore him to life, and then call that life 


into action.— Cecil. 
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Teaus—Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


To Sunecaisers Acentrs.—In our paper of 
this week we have commenced sending out bills 
to distant subscribers who are in arrears; those 
who do not receive bills in their papers of this 
week, will receive them in the course of a week 
or two. The amount due from each individual 
subscriber is small, but in the aggregate it forms a 
large sum, which we are much in need of at pre- 
sent. Remittances can be sent to us by Mail, at 
our risk, and, when ten dollars or more are sent, 

_at our expense ; or, if more convenient, payment 
can be made to the nearest Agent, a list of whom 
mey be found on our first page. Should any er- 
rors be discovered in the bills sent out, they will 

be promptly and cheerfully corrected on their 
being made known to us. 


Tae Decemser aGain.—T wo 
more communications on this subject, as connec- 
ted with the endowment of the Board of Publica- 
tion, may be found in our present number. Both 
are from clergymen, who deservedly enjoy 
great reputation in the Church. We are per- 

‘ suaded that the Church only needs ligut on this 
subject, to engage in it cordially. If our readers 
were aware of the great expense of publishingeven 
a single book, and of the necessary delays in re- 
ceiving the avails of its sale, they would not say, 
that the Board could carry on its operations with- 
out #capital. A number of works are in the 
course of preparation for this Board, by gentlemen 

’ of piety and literature; and the rapidity with 

with which published, must depend on 


th 
the means by the Church. 
The Methodist book concern is unquestionably 


one of the most powerful engines for the promotion 
of Methodism in the country; and why should not 
the Presbyterian Church have a similar agency ? 
Some may say they have as many books as they 
want; let this be admitted, still will they not aid 
to supply multitudes that are destitute? We can 
hardly believe that our Presbyteries and Synods 
will suffer this subject to pass, without acting on 
it efficiently. 


Paison Disciptine.—lIn the North American 
Review for July, a writer, with more prejudice 
than knowledge, undertakes to decide upon the 
comparative merits of the two great systems of 
prison discipline; which respectively have their 
strong advocates in this country. They are both, 
we believe, of American origin. The one, which 
_ is in operation at Auburn, provides that each pri- 
soner should have his own cell, in which he takes 
his meals and sleeps; but during the day the 
prisoners are assembled together for work, yet 
without being permitted to communicate with each 
other, either by word or sign. It also permits 
them to meet on the Sabbath for religious ex- 
ercises. 

The other system, which is adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania, provides for the separate accommodation 
and entire seclusion of each prisoner. The cells 
are airy and commodious, each is provided with 
a Bible, the prisoners have constant employment, 
but are never permitted to see each other. 

In canvassing these systems, the Reviewer 
expresses his decided preference for the former, 
and uses very questionable means to depreciate 
the latter. This has called forth “a vindication 
of the separate system of prison discipline” from 
an able pen, in which the gross misrepresentations 
of the Reviewer are exposed, and tbe Pennsylva- 
nia system amply vindicated. 

It is usually affirmed that the great object of 
prison discipline is the reformation of the prisoner ; 
this we regard as a false position. It is true, that 
in no system of the kind, should any means be left 
untried to reclaim the vicious; bit certainly the 
great design of the penitentiary system is the pun- 
ishment of those who have violated the laws. 
Penal laws, magistrates, and prisons are to operate 
as a terror to evil doers; and this they cannot do, if 
they are held up as mere means of reform, instead 
of expedients for the conservation of society, by the 
punishment of those who recklessly break through 
its wholesome regulations. ‘I'he punishment of 
the offender is therefore the principal design of the 
penitentiary system; his reform, as subsidiary to 
the future protection of society, as well as to his 
personal advantage, should enter largely as a second 
feature, into any system, which would accomplish 
the most good. While the majesty of the law is 
maintained by the suffering of the offender, its pen- 
alty, neither in itself or in the mode of its infliction, 
should be unnecessarily severe. The punishment 
should never be characterized by cruelty, neither 
should it be so mitigated as to neutralize its terror. 
The exploded systems of prison discipline were 
badly adapted for producing any good end, except 
the temporary prétection of society by the incarce- 
ration of the offender. The abuses to which they 
were subject, and the cruelties exercised under 
them, were not distinguishable by the prisoner 
from the equitable demands of the law; and hence 
when writhing under suffering, his malignant op- 
position to all law was increased. Instead of re- 
form also, he became more incurably vitiated by 
unrestricted commerce with his companions in 
crime and punishment. If these views are brought 
to bear on the modern improvements in this depart- 
ment, we think it will be found, that the Pennsyl- 
vania system has immeasurably the advantage over 
every other. From recent disclosures it appears 
that the most wanton cruelties have been perpe- 
trated on the prisoners, at Auburn and Sing-Sing. 
These may all be traced to that peculiar feature in 
their system, which permits the convicts to herd 
together during the day. In the first place, it has 
all the appearance of refined cruelty to prohibit 
under penalty of the lash of the overseer, the ex- 
change of a word or a nod between men who are 
forced into each others society every day. It isa 
poor relief to entire seclusion to be one of a socie- 
ty, in which not the slightest whisper is permitted, 
in which nota sign of recognition is to be suffered, 
and in which the prisoner is only made aware that 
many are suffering with him under the frowns of 
keepers who must assume all the airs of superiori- 
ty, to insure submission. The solitude of the 
cell is not sensible of any such privation as this. 
Men strictly confined may desire society, but not 
on such miserable terms. The exacerbation of 
feeling which would subside in solitude, would 
only be aggravated by this continued consciousness 
of privation. | 

But again; this congregation of prisoners for 
work is an occasion for further cruelties. A con- 
vict, by a very common feeling, may refuse his 
task, to show his comrades his courage, and the 
keeper, who might expostulate successfully with 


_which alone we have seen. 


order to maintain his authority with the others, to 
inflict chastisement on the delinquent. Here, 
then, ip a contest between proud obduracy on the. 
one hand, and imperious authority on the other, 
and the latter cannot well triumph without a re- 
sort to cruelty. A recurrence of such scenes must 
soon blunt every amiable and philanthropic feel- 
ing, which might formerly have actuated the keep- 
er, and he naturally deteriorates, until he can be 
cruel without compunction. 

The silent system has already produced these 
fruits, and we regard it as a natural result. 
Neither salutary fear and respect for the law, 
nor reform, can be expected in its practical 
working. | 

On the other hand, the Pennsylvania system 
admits of no such crue!ties; it justly cuts off the 
offender from his liberty, and the sweets of the socie- 
ty he has disturbed,-and in going thus far, it does 
no more than he knows he has deserved ; the law, 
therefore, loses none of its majesty in his view ; 
he cannot regard it as cruel in depriving him of 
opportunities for doing further mischief; and al- 
though he may for a time be exasperated, yet he 
will soon admit that his punishment is just, be- 
cause the law could do no Jess, if it should con- 
tinue to be a faithfu} guardian of the rights of so- 
ciety. Besides, solitude leads to reflection, and 
those who would never think in a crowd, are forced 
to think when alone. If the solitude were ac- 
companied by total inaction, it would be cruel, and 
hence the objection before urged would lie against 
it; but in this system, there is occupation in the 
several cells, and time and means for instruction 
and reading. ‘The prisoner, therefore, is placed 
in the most favourable situation for reviewing his 
past life, discovering the connexion between crime 
and suffering, and of fixing his determination for 
changing his pursuits. 

In addition to all this, the strict seclusion en- 
joined ,by this system, removes one of the great- 
est barriers to future reformation. As the priso- 
ners never see each other, they are not aware of 
each others presence within the same walls, and 
therefore, on their release, cannot taunt each other 
with their disgrace, prevent their return to society 
by exposing them as convicts, or use their mutual 
disgrace as a reason why they should still persist 
in their evil courses. Experience has demonstra- 
ted, that a knowledge of each others persons and 
circumstances among prisoners, has been a chief 
difficulty in their return to a virtuous life. One 
will expose another, and force him to return to his 
old habits. This difficulty ishappily obviated by 
this system. 

In conclusion, we remark, that in its practical 
operation, the Pennsylvania system has surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends, and 
falsified all the predictions of its opposers. Intelli- 
gent foreigners who have been formally commission- 
ed by foreign governments to inquire into the peni- 
tentiary systems of our country, have, we believe, 
without an exception, expressed their decided pre- 
ference for that of Pennsylvania. In these re- 
marks, we are not actuated by mere local feelings; 
we have no partialities but for the right; and we 
regret to see any respectable writer so strongly 
under the influence of prejudice, as to support 
what is bad, and assail what is good, without 
regard to facts. 


A Simite.—A powerful oarsman was seen urg- 
ing his little boat against a strong current, and as 
he addressed himself to his work with all his 
muscular energy, he was advancing slowly but 
surely against the opposing force. Casually at- 
tracted by some neighbouring object, he missed a 
single stroke of the oar; the-boat swung round, 
and was swept down the current, fell into the 
rapids, and it was only by the intervention of 
friendly aid, that the final peril was escaped, and 
the boatman was dragged to the shore, exhausted, 
alarmed, drenched, and bruised. So the Chris- 
tian rows against the current of the world; his 
progress depends on his unceasing vigilance and 
labour; any relaxation or mismanagement of his* 
oars, will jeopard his safety, and if he does not 
retrieve himself immediately, he may be wrecked 
and ruined. The very supposition that there is 
any period, this side of heaven, which does not 
require effort to overcome hostile forces, is in it- 
self perilous. While the world, the flesh, and the 
devil are in the field, no Christian can safely slum- 
ber on his arms. 


Taxa Cancettaria.—Through the politeness 
of a friend, we have been favoured with a sight of 
this famous work, which so clearly reveals the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, that it has become 
a matter of prime moment to the adherents of that 
Church to deny its authority, and to represent it as 
interpolated by Protestants for base purposes. If 
the Church of Rome now repudiates it, that is one 
thing, and may be regarded as an improvement on 
the customs of their fathers, but to attempt to deny 
the authentication by the Roman Chancery of a 
tariff of Indulgences, in which each sin had its price 
affixed, is to fly in the face of the most veritable 
history, it would seem. This very point is now in 
progress of discussion between Mr. Fuller and 
Bishop England of South Carolina, a small part of 
As the Tazz Cancel- 
lariz is a scarce book, we will give some notice of 
the copy before us. It was published at Sylva- 
Ducis (Bois-le-Duc) by Stephen Dumont in 1706. 
The preface states that it is reprinted from a copy 
printed at Rome in the year 1514 by Marcellus Sil- 
ber, and compared with an edition printed at Paris 
in the year 1520, by Tossanius Denis. At the 
request of the publisher, Dumont, the Senate of 
Bois-le-Duc appointed two of their members to 
compare the work with the originals. Their 
“ authentication” signed by the Secretary of State, 
J. V. Muelen, is prefixed. They state that it 
agrees de verbo ad verbum with the originals. To 
convince the most incredulous, the editions of Rome 
and Paris, from which it was copied, were deposit- 
ed in the house of the publisher, open to the pub- 
lic inspection, which was invited. It appears that 
even at that time, copies of the Popish editions were 
becoming very rare. ‘The work was early placed 
on the catalogue of prohibited books, as having 
been corrupted by the heretics,—a very convenient 
pretext for suppressing a work, the influence of 
which against the Church, they began to dread. 
He also gives a certified copy of the Indulgence, 
the shameless sale of which aroused the zeal of the 
great Reformer. We think it would puzzle even the 
ingenuity of Bishop England to reconcile his state- 
ment that the Indulgence ‘is not a remission of 
sin—nor the remission of the eternal punishment 
due to sin,” with the following language of the In- 
dulgence. 

‘Te absolvo, primo ab omnibus censuris eccle- 
siasticis per te quomodolibet incursis, deinde ab 
omnibus peccatis, delictis, et excessibus tuis hac- 
tenus per te commissis, quantnmcunque enormibus, 
etiam sedi Apostolice reservatis.”’ 


THE PRES 


noting by way of explanation, that the letter g pee-| 
fixed to the Roman numerals and designating the 
prices of absolution, is a contraction for grossus, 8 
coin, the value of one tenth of a ducat. 

* Absolutio pro illo, qui litteras testimeniales 
falsas scripsit, g. vii. 

* Absolutio pro eo, qui in Ecclesia cognovit 
mulierem et alia mala commisit, g. vi. 

** Absolutio pro eo, qui matrem, sororem, aut 
aliam consanguineam vel affinem suam, aut com- 
matrem carualiter cognovit, g. v. | 

“ Absolutio pro eo, qui virginem defloravit, 
g- vi. 

** Absolutio pro perjuro, g. vi. 

 Absolutio pro illo, qui in causa criminali false 
deposuit, g. vi. 

‘ Absolutio pro illo, qui revelavit confessionem 
alterius, g. vii. 

“ Absolutio pro eo, qui interfecit patrem, ma- 
trem, fratrem, sororem, uxorem, aut alium consan- 
guineum, s. laicum, quia si esset, aliquis eorum 
Clericus, teneretur interfector visitare Sedem Apos- 
tolicam, g. v. vel vii. | 

** Absolutio pro muliere, que bibit aliquem po- 
tum, vel alium actum fecit, per quem destruxit 
feetum in utero vivificatum, g. v. 


Princeton Cottece.—The commencement of 
the College of New Jersey, was held on Tuesday, 
24th September, at which time seventy-five young 
men received the first degree. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on Rev. J. C. 
Young, President of Centre College, and that of 
Doctor of Lawa, on the Hon. Isaac H. William- 
son, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 


Waar Unrrarrans Tainx.—The Unitarian 
Register of Boston, in quoting with approbation a 
part of Professor Stuart’s Essay on Sin, remarks: 

“ Professor Stuart arrives at the conclusion that 
sin is what every man, woman, and child has ever 
supposed it to be: viz. a wilful transgression of a 
known law. He is not at all times definite and 
consistent. Still we are satisfied he is not far 
from the truth. He is on the way that cannot fail 
to conduct him to its temple.” 

And again, 

“Jn many places, Professor Stuart reasons on 
the subject precisely as Unitarian writers have 
and been sharply rebuked for so doing. It must 
be confessed there are strange changes in this 
changeable world, and wise men sometimes find 
themselves in most embarrassing positions.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Young Lady’s Guide to the Harmonious Develop- 
ment of Christian Character. By Harvey Newcomb. 
Boston, James B. Dow, 1839. 12mo. pp. 344. 


The author has treated, in this volame, a great 
variety of subjects, and with general correctness. 
The character of religion, reading the Bible, prayer, 
temptation, worship, public and social, meditation, 
preservation of health, intellectual improvement, 
Christian activity, dress, charity, marriage, self- 
examination &c., are some of the subjects, which 
are illustrated in a simple style. We think a 
better arrangement might have been adopted, but 
the book as it is, may be useful, not only to young 
ladies, but general readers. 


Easy Lessons on Scripture History, designed for 
Schools and Families. Prepared for the New 
York Sunday School Union. By E. C. Forbes. 
New York, Scofield & Voorhies, 1839, 18mo. 
pp- 160. 

For the use of children, this catechism, chiefly 
on Scripture History, seems to be well adapted. 
It is designed as a first lesson book, and as the 
answers are given, it is intended to be committed 
to memory. 


A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
guage of the New Testament. By Dr. George 
Benedict Winer, Professor of Theology in 
the University of Leipsic. Tfunslated by J. 
H. Agnew, and O. G. Ebbeke. Philadelphia, 
1839, Herman Hooker, 8vo. 469. 


A learned, and to the critical student of the 
New Testament, an invaluable aid. In all that 
relates to the Greek Idioms, it is thorough and 
minutely critical. The labour of the translators 
must have been great, and according to the opinion 
of good judges, they have performed it well. The 
opinions of those whose stations require them toim- 
part instruction in this department, must have 
great weight in determining the merits of the au- 
thor. Of the work of Winer, Professors Stewart 
and McClelland, say there is nothing comparable 
to it; Professor Hodge says, “ it isa work of the 
highest authority, and of the greatest practical 
usefulness ;” and Professors Sears, Nevin, Mayer, 
Schmucker, and Krauth, are equally pointed in 
their commendation of its merits. These opin- 
ions may serve to satisfy the student of sacred 
philology, that the Translators have performed a 
meritorious task in giving to the book an English 
dress. In point of typography the work is well 
executed. 


The Teacher Taught; an humble attempt to 
make the Path of the Sunday School Teacher, 
Straight and Plain. Written for the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, and revised by the 
Committee of Publication. 1839, 18mo. pp. 396. 
The results of experience are always valuable, 

and we should judge that much experience, and 

observation, have contributed to the composi- 
tion of this book. There is not, perhaps, a topic 
to which the attention of the Sunday School teach- 
er should be directed, which is not here treated 
in a style, distinguished by its perspicuity and 
| good sense. The remarks at the top of page 225 
we regard as rather discountenancing the use of 
ecclesiastical formularies in Sabbath Schools; inas- 
much as the case is stated, in which there is room 
and material enough for each denomination to 
teach separately, who yet are induced, by the pre- 
sence of a mixed multitude of children, whose pa- 
rents may be afraid of the spirit of proselytism, to 
forego their peculiarities. Against this sentiment 
we protest. No congregation should neglect the du- 
ty of training their own childrenjin their own pecu- 
liar views, from any calculation of supposed advan- 
tage to others. In relation to festivals, we quote the 
following opinion as accordant with our own. “ In 
large cities, where public meetings are of daily 
occurrence, and where much parade and show 

(and perhaps expense,) are necessary in order to 

excite interest, the case may be otherwise. We 

are inclined to the opinion, that whatever tends to 
bring children into public notice, and to make 


avoided. To them, the day of public parade is a 
day of wearisome recreation. The excitement 


is usually preceded ‘by an injurious restlessness, 


We now subjoin a specimen of the ecclesiastical 


him, were he alone, is compelled, in a sense, in 


Tariff, without disturbing the original Latin, only 


and impatient anticipation, and followed by lan- 
guor and indifference.” 


them important in their own eyes, had better be 


BYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH SCHOOL FESTIVALS ON THE 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


By the permission of the Editor, I intend to show, 
why | differ from him in relation to the subject to 
which the heading of this piece refers. In my hum- 
ble opinion such festivals are promotive of = 

I know that you agree with me, that children 
ought to be allowed recreation and invigorating 
exercises, and, especially, when they are under 
proper inspection at such times. 

On the last fourth of July I was present, the 
whole of the time, where between four and five 
hundred children were assembled, and enjoyed 
themselves in exercises suitable to their years, and 
was greatly gratified in witnessing their pleasure, 
and the perfect order and decorum which prevail- 
ed among them. I did not see an unkind look, or 
hear an unkind word, from any one of them towards 
another. 

I must confess that I am not able to see, in the 
whole arrangements of such an occasion, any thing 
which is objectionable. The children here assem- 
bled; and, marshalled under their teachers, se: 
ceeded more than half a mile to meet those from 
another town, and, when they returned with them, 
they all entered a church, and heard three addresses 
from three ministers of different denominations, ac- 
companied with prayer, and the singing of hymns 
appropriate to the day and occasion, and then went 
to an orchard to refresh and amuse themselves for 
two or three hours. Now, this I believe, is about 
the general way of conducting such celebrations. 

Perhapg however, in your remarks, you may 
have had in your eye more particularly the grand 
festivals in the cities. Still, you seemed to me to 
condemn the spirit of the whole thing, conceiving 
its tendencies to be pernicious. 

As such celebrations are increasing in number 
every year, it is important that they should be stop- 
ped if wrong, or cherished if right, and productive 
of benefit to the young. 

There is no question that we both, and all Chris- 
tian parents, and ministers, feel a deep interest for 
the proper training of the rising generation. The 
question then comes; are such festivals good or 
evil in their tendencies? I have already endeav- 
oured to show, from the nature of the arrangements. 
and a close inspection of the conduct of the chil- 
dren, that there is nothing of present evil in them. 

You will agree with me, that the 4th gives occa- 
sion for strong excitement with which the children, 
generally, warmly sympathize. You cannot quench 
their warm feelings without inducing a mopishness, 
if not a soured state of mind, unfriendly to their 

ace and virtue, and unpleasant to their parents. 

ut you can, while cherishing this excitement, 
give it a new direction, affording them pleasure, 
and, at the same time, associating it with a religi- 
ous and moral influence. 

Besides, the subject ought to be viewed com- 
paratively. The majority of children will have 
amusement on that day, and of an improper kind, 
owing to the carelessness of most parents in rela- 
tion to their conduct. The question then here is; 
shall they have their range on that day, and wit- 
ness, and participate in, the various evils which are 
usually connected with its celebration, or be brought 
into contact with moral supervision and means, ac- 
companied by recreations suited to their years? It 
should also be taken into consideration, that those 
parents, who strive to bring up their children pro- 
perly, are much aided, by this method of celebra- 
ting the day, in managing them. For, partaking 
of the general sympathy, such children will be apt 
to fret under their restrictions, while the great 
mass are enjoying unrestrained liberty. Hence an 
unpleasant day is likely to be spent; and, not ina 
few cases, the temptations being so strong, they 
will break away from parental guardianehip, and 
join the multitude in their fun and frolic. But, 
even on the supposition that parental authority and 
affection should prevail in these cases, and induce 
a pleasant obedience, still, is it not the duty of be- 
nevolence to seek the good of the great majority of 
children, who would, otherwise, be left completely 
to themselves on that day ? 

Such festivals have, also, most obviously the 
tendency of attaching the scholars to the Sabbath 
School, and to increase their number. The latter 
remark was strikingly verified in this place on the 
Sabbath after the celebration. 

Another benefit, it appears to me, is the creat- 
ing and fostering of a common sympathy — 
children. Coming together at such a time is cal- 
culated to make them feel that they possess a com- 
mon nature, and to remove or soften the asperities 
growing out of the distinctions which obtain in 
life, and to bind them together as members of one 
nation. while their tender hearts glow under com- 
mon sentiments of affections, awakened by the ju- 
bilee which they celebrate. 

Will not such occasions aid in bringing them up 
to a rational observance of the day, so that, when 
they arrive at maturity, they wil] have the habit 
formed which will create a revulsion of feeling 
at the disorderly and bacchanalian way in which it 
is usually observed, to the disgrace of the nation, 
and the accumulation of its guilt. 

But lastly, they will have a good effect on the 
adult population, and check them in their sinful 
doings, if not bring them, in a great degree, to fall 
in with the well ordered manner of observing the 
4th. The example of combined virtue, steadily 
pursuing its course, will shame those who act in 
opposition to it. In many places they will abso- 
lutely prevent bacchanalian organizations, and, in 
others, so lessen the number of those who attend 
upon them, and act upon their consciences as to 
spoil their enjoyment, and shame them into better 
company. Asan instance of the truth of these re- 
marks, a company, from this place, assembled to 
celebrate the day in the ordinary way, but, so 
heartless were they, that immediately after a very 
rapidly eaten dinner, they dispersed, all of them 
mortified, and many of them publicly declaring that 
they would join us on the next fourth of July. 

R——p. 


Although the above communication is a lit- 
tle out of date, we cheerfully insert it. The edi- 
torial remarks to which it alludes, were made in 
July last, and with particular reference to those 
ostentatious city celebrations which have become 
fashionable of late. ‘That a single Sabbath School 
may be collected on such an occasion without in- 
jory, and perhaps with advantage, we have never 
doubted. This is particularly the case in the 
country. But that the assembling of several thou- 
sand children from various schools, with the view 
to such a celebration, can be productive of good, 
we cannot believe. Besides the personal danger, 
the rivalry, envy, and squabbles which such an 
assemblage is fitted to produce, it must and will 
be regarded as a frolic, opposed in its very nature, 
to the spirit which Sabbath Schools are calculated 
toinspire. A small body of children may be pro- 
perly controlled, and their amusements regulated, 
but only confusion and disorder can attend a large 
assemblage. Our correspondent will therefore per- 
ceive, that our objections do not affect the legitinrate 
use, but the abuse of the thing. 


AUCHTERARDER CASE. 


At a meeting of the General Assembly Com- 
mission held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, Dr. 
Gordon moved the following resolution : 

“The Commission are of opinion that no sen- 
tence of the Civil Court can justify their compli- 
ance. The Commission, farther considering the 
motion which was made by the minority of the 
Presbytery, to take Mr. Young on his trials, here- 
by prohibit the Presbytery, in any event, on taking 
M r. Young on his trials, as they shal! be accounta- 
ble.” For the motion, 104 ; against it 23—majori- 
ty, 81; thereby setting the authority of the Court 
of Sessions, and the House of Lords at defiance. 

We understand that Lord Belhaven has written 
to the Rev. Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruthwell, Mo- 
derator of the General Assembly, stating that gov- 
ernment have given instructions to the Lord-Ad- 
vocate, to consult or co-operate with the Procura- 
tor of the Church, and prepare a bill to be brought 
into Parliament to give effect tothe Veto Act, 
and make it the law of the land, as well of the 
Church. Meantime, we believe, Government in- 
tend to submit all their crown presentations to the 
operation of the Veto Act.—Dumfries Herald, 


For the Presbyterian. 
WILL THE CAUSE BE TRIED AGAIN? 


At the General Association of Connecticut, 
which met last spring at Danbury, Dr. Cox, from 
the New-school Assembly, presented himself as a 
delegate from that body, and requested to be re- 
ceived in that character. A committee was there- 
upon raised, to whom Dr. Cox’s application was 
referred. Some members of the Association said, 
that if the New-school Assembly would acknow- 
— themselves to be a new body, they would be 
y to enter into correspondence with them. 

Dr. Cox having obtained leave to address the 
Association, among other things, observed “* that 
the New-school Assembly could not call them- 
selves by any other name than ‘the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.’ Nor could he consent to ap- 
= or sit in any other capacity than that of a de- 
egate of the same General Assembly. He did 
not regard it as consistent with his instructions, 
which admitted no discretion on that subject. The 
— from which he came was a distinct body, and 
undoubtedly would be a entone!!! The 
same was doubtless true of the other Assembly. 
The legal controversy was not yet ended. The 
case might be certioraried into the Circuit Court 
of the United States and carried up to the Court 
in Bank at Washington. They knew of three or 
four ways in which it might be done. They had 
the opinion of the American Blackstone in their 
favour. It would be sometime before the legal 
question would be finally decided ; but however it 
might be decided, the Assembly which he repre- 
sented would never acknowledge that they were 
not the true General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

Dr. Cox, as an argument in favour of being re- 
ceived as a delegate from the New-school Assem- 
bly, observed that “the Association would know 
ge and where their friends were.” He after- 
wards expressed his regret at what had escaped 
him respecting “the sympathies of the Assembly 
he represented.” 

The result of this debate was, a resolution to 
appoint three delegates to each of the Assemblies 
claiming to be the true Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. The mover of the resolution urg- 
ing in its favour that it was “ important to keep 
open the facilities for our young preachers to the 

est through our connection with the New- 
school, and to the South by our connection with 
the Old-school.” 

So then it appears from the debate, that Dr. Cox 
thinks that # the legal controversy is not ended— 
that the case may be certioraried into the Circuit 
Court of the United States and carried up to the 
Court in Bank at Washington, and that they had 
the opinion of the American Blackstone in their 
favour.” 

Whether that opinion be any thing more than 
that the case may be carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States—that the New-school 
Assembly can constitute themselves a separate 
body, and call themselves by what name they 
please—that they are entitled to a proportion of 
the funds of the church, &c., on these points the 
opinion of Chancellor Kent may have louned to- 
wards his New-school friends; but that he should 
have read all the evidence given at the trial of 
this important cause—the arguments of counsel, 
and the final judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania—and yet say that the New-school 
Assembly, formed as it was in violation of every 
principle of ecclesiastical Jaw and order, was the 
true General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
supposes an obliquity of mind, a want of correct 
principles of law and justice, a departure from the 
plainest axioms of common sense and sound discre- 
tion, which no one who knows Chancellor Kent can 
ever ascribe to him. 

According to Dr, Cox “this controversy is not 
ended.” But on this point what says Mr. Sergeant 
in his argument betore the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania! “If here,” says he, “the jurisdiction 
(of the Old-school General Assembly) be establigh- 
ed, there can no longer be any doubt of its consti- 
tutionality. The decision of this Court is conclu- 
sive.” Now, who is most likely to be correct, Dr. 
Cox or Mr. Sergeant? 

Alas! how often does pride, or.self-interest, or 
party-feeling mislead the judgment, and silence the 
conscience, even of good men! Who could have 
supposed that grave divines, ministers of the meek 
and benevolent Saviour, could resort to civil tribu- 
nals to enforce claims as contrary to justice as 
they now are to the judgment of the highest tri- 
bunal of that State where the cause was com- 
menced. In the daily experience of the world, in 
our intercourse even with the well-informed and 
reflecting, what obliquity of mind do we constantly 
meet—what wild vagaries of intellect do we en- 
counter. ‘Cease ye then from man, whose breath 
is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted 
of? Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord.” Ss. B. 

Princeton, Sept. 18, 1€39. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CLERICAL TITLES. 


Mr. Editor—The discussion that has been car- 
ried on in your per for some time past, in rela- 
tion to “ clerical titles,” has produced considerable 
interest in my own mind, and in the minds of others 
with whom I have conversed. ‘This interest has 
been excited, because it has been hoped that this 
discussion would lead to a change, and the adoption 
of such titles by our ministers and elders, as would 
be consistent with our professions, and such, there- 
fore, as ought to please all. 

It is very natural for persons engaged in contro- 
versy to run into extremes. ‘I‘his seems to be the 
case in the present instance. One of your corres- 
pondents would have our ministers carry all the “* 
pellations that custom or our learned doctors would 
attach to their names. Another would have them 
wear none at all. Now this seems to me to be very 
inconsistent, and besides, | do not believe it is pos- 
sible. Names are absolutely necessary, and man- 
kind will have a name for every thing. Neither 
can I perceive the necessity or propriety of having 
several names for the same thing. nd if our 
ministers would cultivate that meek and humble 
spirit which characterized our Redeemer and his 
apostles, they would not desire, nor would they 
have any other titles than those which God him- 
self has given them. 3 

Now, where did the title of Reverend, or Doc- 
tor, or Doctor of Laws, originate? Are they 
found in the Scriptures? Did Christ wear such 
titles? Did the apostles or fathers! What would 
we think of such a title as the Rev. Simon Peter, 
the Rev. Simon Peter, D. D., or the Rev. Simon 
Peter, LL. D! I ask again, when were these ti- 
tles introduced? Are they not a part of those 
corruptions which were introduced by the Romish 
Church! And ought they not, therefore, to be 
abolished as unscriptural, and calculated to promote 
pride, and produce false distinctions? This seems 
to be the inevitable conclusion to which we must 
come. 

It is very strange that these titles were not re- 
moved at the time of the Reformation. But if we 
should now conclude to remove these errors, it 
does not follow that our ministers will be without 
a name or adesignation. It is presumed that every 
Presbyterian has made up his mind as to the na- 


ture and name of the office of the ministry, and of 
the rulers in the Church of Christ. Our Form of 


Government, says: “The ordinary and perpetual 
officers in the Church are Bishops or Pastors; 
the representatives of the people, usually styled 
Ruling Elders and Deacons.” 
Now, all I wish is, that our church officers may 
be called by those names which are found in the 
Scriptures; and from which we have taken our 
peculiar organization of the Church of Christ. 
The Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians, and the 
Methodists have their Bishops, and they call them 
such. They also have their Priests, their Deacons, 
and their Elders; and they are called such. Let 
Presbyterians, therefore, consistent, and call 
their ministers Bishops, and their elders, Ruling 
Elders, and their deacons, Deacons. How simple 
and appropriate would be such designations. And 
how easily then would we get clear of those foolish 
and hurtful titles with which our Bishops and El- 
ders are so often encumbered. Such at least, Mr. 


For the Presbytcrian. 


IMPORTANCE OF OF PUBLICA. 
ON. 


| The General Assembly have recommended the 

Board of Publication as the great object for the 

donation of the churches, on the coming jubilee. 

Some may have been surprised at this, not suppos- 

ing the object of such magnitude as to require it. 

Such persons have not understood the design of 
the Assembly, ner the end proposed in the appoint- 
ment of this Board.. It will be admitted at once, 

that this Board may, with great propriety, publish 

the standards of our Church and such works, either 

tracts‘or voluines as may be thought necessary for 

their vindication. We are not ashamed of our 
faith, nor unwilling that the evidence upon which 
it rests should see the light. Nor are we so prea 
sumptuous as to suppose that the reasons of it, will 
be seen by intuition, by all ages, and all condi- 
tions of people, without an effort to direct them to 
the law and testimony whence our faith is derived. 

Little of this has been done, as yet, ina way to se- 
cure its general circulation. While the authority 

of our ministry, and the validity of our ordinances 
has been denied, and while the whole doctrine and 
order of our Church have been variously misrepre- 
sented and rejected, nothing, or next to nothing 
has been done by us as a Church to correct errone- 
ous iinpressions, and to maintain what we believe 

to be revealed truth. Among evangelical churches, 

our negligence in this respect is almost without a 
parallel. We are asa city brokendownand with- 
out walls. Efforts have been made by individuals, 
with success, but no arrangement has been made 
by which these efforts might be made available to 

the whole Church. We believe there are Scrip- 

tural materials, and we hold to the propriety of 
erecting a suitable defence. Such an one as hav- 

ing the sanction of the General Assembly, may be 

accessible in any and every part of the Church. 

This, however important, is but a part of the 
work proposed for the Board. ‘The diffusion of 
evangelical truth, through the medium of the press, 
at home and abroad, is their grand object. In ac- 
complishing this object, a series of books might be 
prepared, to be added to our Sabbath-school libra- 
ries which would greatly increase their value. 
The effect of this upon the youth of our Church 
would be salutary in the highest degree. 

Much as the American Sunday School Union 

have done, they labour under restrictions and 

limitations growing out of the terms of union, 

which, in the work of publication, prevent their | 
occupying the whole field. The part which they 
cannot occupy, this Board are called upon to supply 
for our Church. 

The Board of Publication may also furnish a 
series of works suitable for a family library. The 
fact that there is no such provision as this, 'o which 
a father of a family can resort, has been often no- 
ticed and Jamented. If he inquires for religious 
books, he may be furnished with suchas are Pela- 
gian or Socinian, or such as may, in some other 
way, impugn ‘the faith he has embraced. The 
volumes of the American Tract Society are ex- 
cellent, and it would be well if they were in every 
house ; but a father, in view of the uncertainty of 
his own life, and his responsibility to a rising fami- 
ly, may wish to secure for his household, a clear 
and Scriptural testimony for that form of doctrine 
and order, which he believes to be of God. Other 
churches have done this, but for this object our 
Church has made no provision. This negligence 
has enfeebled our churches, and is now a reproach 
to us. The annals of church history are rich in 
materials, and from this and other departments, 
works might be selected at once. Let then this 
deficiency be supplied. Let a small family library 
be selected with care, and multitudes would rejoice 
to possess it. 

In selecting and preparing works of this de- 
scription for our own country, many would be found 
adapted for translation in other lands and in other 
languages. 

hus might the Board of Publication stand at 
once as a co-labourer with the Boards of Educa- 
tion and Missions, in the same field, and in the 
same work ; their field—the world,—their work— 
its conversion to God. Each Board endeavouring, 
in the fear of God, to obey the divine commnel, 
and bear their part in preaching the Gospel toevery 
creature. Is there a member of our Church in its 
whole extent, who will not desire to bear his part 
in the whole work? Will there be a failure inany 
church ? Detta. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SEMI-CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY. 


_Mr. Editor :—I am glad to see attention begin- 
ning to be strongly and extensively called to the 
approaching jubilee of the Presbyterican Church. 
[ take a deep interest in that celebration; and al- 
though I am —- to find some Old-school min- 
isters of our Church who appear perfectly indiffer- 
ent, anda few (I am glad they are only a few) 
who manifest opposition to the whole affair, | can- 
not yet allow myself to believe that there is, with- 
in our pale, so little intelligent attachment to our 
beloved Church as to endanger the ultimate suc- 
cess of the plan. 

I would, however, respectfully make a few sug- 
gestions on this subject, which i would hope may 
‘not be entirely useless ; and even if these sugges- 
tions be neither wise nor feasible, they may lead 
to others better adapted to answer the purpose 
aimed at by all the real friends of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

I. I would say, then, first of all, it will be happy 
if the wintsTERS of our body be roused to atten- 
tion and zeal on this subject. If they were all, as 
one man, as full of interest and of activity on this 
subject as they ought to be, the plan would be 
crowned with a large and honourable degree of 
success, If they cannot be persuaded generally 
and firmly to take hold of it, it must, to a corres- 
ponding extent, prove a failure. 

II. I would also humbly suggest, that all the 
Presbyteries and Synods which are yet to meet 
prior to the second Sabbath of December, take or- 
der on this subject, recommending it, by appropri- 
ate resolutions and addresses, to all their ministers 
and churches, and taking such other measures for 
forwarding the great cause as may appear adapted 
and effectual. 

IIT. Would it not be an easy thing to lay and ex- 
ecute a plan by which the amount of ONE DOLLAR 
might be obtained, on that interesting occasion, 
from every member of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States? Would it be asking too much 
of every communicant, male and female, to contri- 
bute such asum? The collection of the money, I 
presume, would be the greatest difficulty. But 
even this, if I mistake not, might, in most places, 
be easily surmounted; even if the elders and dea- 
cons should not have zeal and enterprize enough to 
take this task on themselves, might not the pious 
young men and the pious young women of each 
Church undertake the work? Half a dozen of 
each, in each congregation, would be amply suffi- 
cient to call upon every member and receive his 
contribution. 3 

IV. Besides one dollar from each communicant, 
are there not at least as many more in each con- 
gregation, not yet communicants, who would be 
willing to give at least as much, and some much 
more, to this great cause? And might not the of- 
meee of such be collected in the same manner 
which has been already suggested. 

V. I have heard the suggestion, that it might be 
expedient, in many cases, at least, for pastors to 
— their principal sermons in favour of the ju- 

ilee on the Sabbath immediately preceding the 
second Sabbath of December, so as to make the 
latter day one of efficient action, in pursuance of 
information and excitements previously dispensed. 
Of this each pastor will judge. 

VI. Some have said that they disapprove alto- 
gether of bringing forward the late measures for 
purifying the Church as a topic of thanksgiving at 
the approaching em as it i8 a painful topic 
even to many really sound Old-school men. Be it 
so. Let all such leave out this topic, then, and 
dwell only on such as they cordially approve. 

VIL. Will any ministers, while they profess to 
applaud the late measures for purifying the Church, 
take so little interest in any of the plans laid for 
pea intelligent piety and zeal within her 

rders, as to make them languish, or expire! If 
so, it was hardly worth their while to give a vote, 
or raise a voice, to do that, which, unless it be fol- 
lowed up with appropriate measures fi.r carrying it 


Editor, have long been the sentiments and convic- 
tions of a P. 


out into practical effect, mig!t as well have been 
left undone. A. B. 
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yv From the Missionary Herald. 
MISSIONARY &NTELLIGENCE. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 


Religious Inquiry among the Druzes. 

Sept. 14. Returned last night to Beyroot, wea- 
ther extremely hot, but thanks to our covenant 
God, we have all been preserved. There isa good 
deal of fever in the town. Called to visita 
ther of Dr. Whitely, the English physician who 
was formerly with us. I found Mr. W. quite sick, 
but in a very resigned and comfortable state of 
mind. He appears to be a truly humble and pious 


man. 
- This has been an extremely busy day. Several 
sheikhs have come down from the mountains, and 
r @be determined to take houses and remain 

to receive religious instruction. They do 


not wisit to return to the mountains until they are | bee 


instructed, received, and baptized. May God aid 
me in this solemn crisis. I scarcely know how to 
ys of such zealous and earnest applications. 
wo Druzes from 8S. came as agents fora large 
connection of their people, residing at Haslaya, in 
Anti Lebanon, to invite me to visit them. They 
to treat in behalf of their whole tribe in 
that vicinity. After conversing a long time with 
them, I sent them away in order to bring some o 
their leading men to see me. The distance is about 
three days journey from here, and it will be some 
time before they return. 
In the evening Abd Allah, from B’H., came with 
several leading Bones from Andara, the highest 
habitable part of Lebanon. pry profess to act in 
the name of all the Druzes of their village; and 
earnestly request us to open schools, build a church, 
receive and baptize them all forthwith. I spent the 
whole evening in as plain an exposition of the 
pel way of salvation as I could give. And they 
return to their villsge intending to visit me again 
in one week from this time, when they will bring 
others with them. My tongue is weary with, but 
not of, preaching the gospel. I have talked all 
day and night till late bed-time. 

e had a large congregation at evening wor- 
ship, which is conducted precisely like a prayer 
meeting. The leading man amongst the Druzes 
of Rass Beyroot, his wife, and children were pre- 
sent. They appear @ of one mind—to forsake 
their ancient religion, and become “ Engleese,” as 
they call it. May God bestow upon them that 
which now they do not want, no, nor even under- 


stand. 

15. Spent all this day in translating a brief 
summary of Christian doctrines, which we have 
determined to put to press immediately, for the 
benefit of our numerous inquirers. We find it 
very difficult to conduct our religious instructions 
profitably uuder present circumstances, without 
something of the kind. 

16. Sabbath. A very busy day. After preach- 
ing, both in English and Arabic, and conversing 
all the vacant time with Druzes from from Hadet, 
and other places, and expounding Scripture in 
Arabic at evening worship, I feel wearied. Pro- 
mised the sheikh of the Druzes of H. to visit them 
on next Tuesday. The work has grown too =e 
for me to attend to, and I resolved to request Mr. 
Hebard to return from his residence in Deir El 
Kamar, and devote his time to the Druzes. And 
also to write to Mr. Lanneau, proposing to him the 
propriety of his coming to our assistance for a time. 

17. With Tannoos, our most devoted native help- 
er, to assist me, I spent nearly all this day in teach- 
ing a number of Druzes from different parts of Le- 
banon. T'o all who could read, I gave the New Tes- 
tament, and directed them where to read, and what 
parts I wished them to commit to memory. They. 
enter upon it with great zeal. Oh may it not be 
like the morning cloud and early dew ! 

I was particularly interested in one man from 
A., who had for some time been receiving instruc- 
tion from the monks of M. G., a Catholic convent, 
not far from A. His wife, however, would, on no 
account, become a Greek Catholic; but was wil- 
ling to become “ Engleese.” The Greek Catholic 

i has made it a law, that if a husband wishes 
to become Christian, and the wife does not, then 
he must divorce her, and vice versa; and this, too, 
whether they wish or not. He will not receive 
them, unless they will put them oer There may 
be a deal of human wisdom in this regulation, 


‘especially in reference to the peculiar character of 


the Druze people; but it plainly contravenes 
the direction of the apostle Paul. I cannot in fact 
regard those who have on this account put away 
their wives against their will, and married others, 
in any other light than as guilty of violating the 
seventh commandment. And to do this by order 
of the highest authority of a christian sect is 
shocking.- They had urged our friend very strong- 
ly to put away his wife, promising to furnish him 
with one much better; but he had resisted firmly, 
and finally told them rather than divorce his wife 
he would remain a Druze ; for he was sure it could 
not be right to cast her off against her will. He 
seemed exceedingly delighted when I read and 
explained to him the direction of Paul on this 
subject. 

18. After spending the early part of the day 
with Druzes at my house, [ went, according to pro- 
mise, to Hadet, to visit the Druzes in that village. 
They are living in the very heart of Maronite fa- 
naticism, and are watched by keen-eyed and, I fear, 
cruel-hearted monks, who swarm in two or three 
large contents on the adjacent hills. This is the 
village of Asaad Shidiak, and here his family still 
resides. Uur Druze friends have already been 
threatened with secular vengeance. Alas! I fear 
these threats will not be in vain. The ruling 
emeer of the district isa rough violent bigot, and 
a heartless persecutor from of old. The Druzes 
seem firmly resolved to bear any thing rather than 

ive up their connection with us. But when I re- 
flect how many and powerful are their enemies, 
how few and weak their friends, and remember 
that they are poor, ignorant heathen, without the 


_knowledge or the fear of God, and that we cannot 


receive them into our Church on the same easy 
terms as the native sects the ap- 

rs but little nd to hope that they will per- 
oc It is ofainly our duty, however, to be in- 
stant in season_and out of season, to preach the 
word with all diligence, and leave the results with 
God: 


In the evening spent two hours in conversing 
with sheikh Yooseph, the richest, and perhaps the 
most influential man amou them at present. 
He had promised, when I visited him on the moun- 
tains, to come and see me at Beyroot; and although 
he has fulfilled his promise, and appears very 
friendly, yet I have but little hope that he will 
prove favourable to the cause of truth amongst his 

e. He is a vain, proud man, has too many 
interests at stake with the pasha and the emeer 
besheer to allow him to think very seriously about 
religion. 

Nov. 12. Yesterday I baptized M. and his wife, 
and their three children, together with the child of 
K. This makes fourteen Druzes, large and small, 
that I have had the privilege to baptize during the 
the year. There are a number more receiving a 
course of particular instruction with reference to 
their baptism. May the Lord add greatly to their 
number of such as shall be saved. Our chapel was 
full. There were Druzes present from a large 
number of villages; and there were also an un- 
usual number of nominal Christians present. The 
number of Greeks quite surprised me. Perhaps 
this was owing to the severe excommunication read 
in the Greek church against us. 

Yesterday was communion season, when we ad- 
mitted four persons to unite with us fur the first 
time. One was a Latin, one a Greek papist, and 
two were members of the Greek church. The oc- 
casion was also rendered additionally interesting 
by the presence of the converted Jews, on their 
way to join Mr. Nicolayson in Jerusalem. Though 
our company was small, there were Jews and Gen- 
tiles, some from Europe, others from Asia, others 
from America. Converted Druzes, converted Jews, 
converted papists from three different sects, besides 
a number from the Greek and one from the Arme- 
rian church. A little epitome of heaven, gathered 
from every land and language under heaven. 

Aboo Yooseph, one of those admitted to the com- 
munion, is a very old man, entirely blind, and has 
been so for sixteen years. His whole heart seems 
on fire. In conversation to-day 
earnestness, “I want to go over the whole country 
and give the people the blessed word of Gud. 
But, said I, it is winter now, and it rains every 


| day; and you are old and blind and feeble. “ Let 
me go,” he replied, “ let me Such an old man 
as I am must make haste to do his work, or he will 
get nothing done. Young people may take time, 

ae very little left, and cannot spare a sin- 
gle day. 

20. A very interesting young man, member of 
the Greek church, has for toy Pema regularly at- 
tended the exposition of Scripture at my evening 
prayers, and appears not only to have become 
thoroughly evangelical in doctrine, but I cannot 
but hope that be has also experienced the saving 
efficacy of the truth upon his heart. The amount 
of opposition which he has to bear is distressing. 
His family by main force now keep him from com- 
ing to prayers. They have tried every resource; 
the bishop has also entered warmly into the case ; 
and finally, his own brothers have declared that if 
he ever comes again, they will kill him; and I have 
n assured by some who know them, that they 
would most likely carry their bloody threat into 
execution. I have not seen him for several days, 
but understand that he has become actually sick, 
and is unable to go out of the house. 

H. G., a Greek merchant, who has been very 
regular at our meetings for some time, professes to 
have met witha change of heart within a few days. 
He now tells all his Greek friends, that he had 
never known any thing about true religion durin 
his whole life, and if he had died before, he woul 
certainly havé perished. This, besides being very 
ietamprehensiite to them, casts an intolerable re- 
flection upon the Greek church, and is therefore 
opposed as most damnable heresy. 

25. The Druzes who had become Greek papists 
were all seized by order of the pasha, a few days 
ago, and have been kept in prison ever since. I 
have just heard that five of them, who were fit for 
soldiers, have been sent to Damascus, and the rest 
have been allowed to return to their homes. This 
is an important step, as it shows that the pasha is 
not disposed to tolerate the conversion of the Druzes 
to Christianity. He has not molested our converts 
yet, and I have heard from a quarter entitled to 
credit, that they have nothing to fear. We, how- 
ever, feel anxious, and do not cease to pray that 
God wou]d turn the heart of this iron soldier to 
thoughts@f peace and mercy. I had a long con- 
versation with our friends to-day; and am greatly 
delighted with the spirit which they exhibit. They 
appear resolved to go not only to prison, but to 
death also, rather than deny Christ. 

28. A., who was some time a servant of Mr. 
Fisk, and who was with him when attacked by the 
Arabs on the plain of Esdraelon, really appears to, 
be a changed man. I have not seen any case of 
more decided and marked revolution in character 
since I came to Syria. May it prove as permanent 
as it is promising. His case is exciting much at- 
tention. The bishop has given him a tremendous 
lecture, ending in a downright storm of rage. 
Writing on the 13th of February, Mr. Thomson 
represents this remarkable impulse given to in- 
quiry on religious subjects as not being confined to 
the Druzes, but as felt by some of the nominally 
Christian sects also; and though not yet affecting 
the mass of the population, yet in individual in- 
stances pervading the communiy. He remarks— 
We are almost as much interested in the case of 
a number of the Christians of various sects around 
us, whose minds are greatly aroused on the subject 
of eso as in that of the Druzes. Several of 
them I hope have not only received theoretical 
knowledge, but spiritual life. ‘The consequence is 
that there has arisen “ no small stir.” ‘There are 
three papal priests, all from different parts of the 
country, all strangers to each other, and all inte- 
resting men, who are so enlightened, so evangeli- 
cal in sentiment, and so disgusted with popery, that 
they are very earnest in their desires to escape from 
them. One of them told me that he knows four 
more, within a few miles of Beyroot, who are in the 
same state. This man’s case has already enlisted 
the tender mercies of two of the papal bishops. 
The bishop of Zahaly has travelled over the snowy 
heights of Lebanon, to aid the bishop of Beyroot to 
bring the lost sheep back to the fold. Council after 
council has been held, and the poor man has been 
assailed with the two strong arguments of the pope, 
money and torture. It is enough to drive a man 
mad to be assailed night and day, with the cries of 
mother and sisters, relatives and friends, bribes, 
honours, prisons, poison, and death. He is much 
afraid for his life, and appears to entertain no doubt 
but that he will be poisoned, if they get him in their 
power, and he refuses to submit to the church. It 
is singular that they all have this same fear. Would 
to God we had as much evidence of the real piety 
of these priests, as we have of several of the com- 
mon people, who are now suffering the same storm 
of opposition. 

Ought not all who desire the salvation of these 
benighted communities to pray importunately that 
the multitudes now awakened may be thoroughly 
renewed by the Holy Spirit, and have grace to bear 
whatever persecution may come upon them. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Lahaina. 

In my last to you, I gave a very full account of 
what the Lord had been doing among us. Not far 
froin the date of my letter, we had another series 
of meetings, which was evidently blessed. From 
that time to this, besides the ordinary means of 
grace, I have attended a meeting at daylight every 
morning. At this meeting the church is crowded 
beyond what it ever has been before, except at the 
very time of our former protracted meetings. We 
sometimes also converse with people at the house ; 
but cannot do this to much extent, as our house 
would not hold the people who would throng us at 
all times of the day. The meeting-house on the 
Sabbath, for two months past, has been excessively 
crowded, and many go away for want of admis- 
sion. We calculate that above 2000 may find 
room in the house. The Spirit of God has never 
left us since the commencement of the work last 
February or March ; but, for the last two months, 
his power has been more visible among the peo- 
ple, and some stout hearts have bowed, who had 
withstood all before. 

So far as means are used to keep the Spirit here, 
[ must say the means we use are only a part. 
Some of the native church members have never 
declined in their religious feelings in the least. 
They held on, pleading with God with a simplicity 
and earnestness which seems to know no limits. 
Their whole souls are in the work. Many are 

wing in grace. Religious knowledge is fast 
increasing. A public fast seems to break all down 
anew. Hoapili and wife, among the highest chiefs, 
now tottering with age, appear well. They are 
infirm, but always in the midst of the congregation. 
She has a stately and gigantic figure, and withina 
few days have I heard her setting forth gospel prin- 
ciples and duties to individuals, in private, with a 
majesty and force which would not have disgraced 
an apostle. She is an own sister of Kaahumanu, 
and seems ae fast to join her in the holy 
throng on high. At this time there is probably a 
deeper excitement of religious feeling in the nu- 
merous retinue of these two aged chiefs than there 
has ever been before since the gospel came to these 
shores. 

Yesterday was communion with us, and forty- 
three were received. This makes ninety two re- 
ceived since the revival began. As yet we have 
seen no reason to regret the reception of a single 
one of these. Of these forty-three, fifteen are 
from the girls school, which I have mentioned be- 
fore; making in all twenty-seven of the pupils of 
that school who have united with the church. That 
precious school of a hundred or more meet eve 
day for prayer with their teachers. Boys and girls 
of other schools appear well. Should the multi- 
tudes who now appear interesting, appear so for 
a length of time, we shall doubtless receive more 
rapidly to the church. 

But we have no fears of erring on the side of 
deliberation. In all we say of the work here, we 
feel that it is the Lord’s marvellous doings. To 
him be the glory. Our prayer is that he will 
work here til] time shall end; and with you and 
others also. 


Faith takes God at his word, and depends upon 
him for the whole of salvation. God is , and 
therefore he will not—he is true and faithful, there- 
fore he cannot—deceive me. I believe he speaks 
as he means, and will do what he says.—Mr. Ry- 


» Sen. 


SEMI-CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY. 


This interesting celebration begins to awaken a 
very general interest, as the period when it is to 
take place approaches. We find in the last two 
Noe. of the Presbyterian, articles from the Rev. 
Drs. Breckinridge and Baxter, upon this important 
topic. The importance of having a t central 
book establishment, under the control of the Pres- 
byterian Church, directed by her representatives, 
and devoted to the publication of sound-doctrinal 
and practical works, must commend itself to every 
sincere friend of the truth. ed in its own 
distinctive character as a precious fountain of the 
best of all learning for the souls of men, this estab- 
lishment is essential to the welfare of the Church 
and to the prosperity of this nation. But when re- 
viewed as it should be, in the light of a defensive 
measure, which the Presbyterian Church owes to 
herself and to her Divine Master, the subject as- 
sumes an incalculable importance. Where is the 
Presbyterian who properly feels how much he is 
indebted to God, and under Him to his Church for 
his early education, religious principles, and hope 
of salvation, who will refuse to contribute his pro- 
portion to this great and good work? It is accord- 
ant with ancient church, and is 
a most suitable acknowledgment of the t good- 
ness of God towards usa people. It will be the only 
opportunity of this kind, most of us will ever enjoy. 
“ Fifty years hence !” another semi-centenary will 
dawn upon a new generation—whose fathers, will 
be sleeping in the silent tomb. Men and brethren, 
what we do must be done quickly. Let us show at 
the approaching celebration, that we feel eT 
grateful to the Giver of every good gift for his ric 
and distinguishing mercies to usa Church and a 

ople; that we also feel in some degree, s0- 
licitous that our children and their children should 
inherit the same invaluable mercies.— Presbyterian 
Advocate. 


MISSIONARY BOX IN A PALACE. 


The Rev. Dr. Phillip, missionary from South 
Africa, addressing an assembly in London, last Oc- 
tober, is reported by the London Patriot, to have 
stated that he visited Windsor Castle the previous 
week, in company with Tatzoe, a Caffree ‘chief, 
and that the royal grand-children, resident in the 
palace, came and presented the contents of a mis- 
sionary box to him, in aid of missions to the hea- 
then. He (Dr. Phillip) hoped that, after this, no 
one would be ashamed to have a missionary box 
in his house, but that all would follow the example 
set in the royal palace. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Deatu or Gen. Hayne, or Sourn Caroiina.—The 
Charleston Patriot of the evening of the 28th Septem- 
ber,says: “It is with feelings of inexpressible pain 
we have to state that General Robert Y. Hayne, one 
whom both the State of South Carolina and the city of 
Charleston delighted to honour and cherish, with a 
warmth of affection that never knew abatement, died 
at Ashville, N.C., on Tuesday last, after a few days’ 
illness, of bilious fever, in the 49th year of his age.” 


Counterreit appears by the Louisville 
Journal, that counterfeits of the American five dollar 
gold pieces are in circulation in that region. The 
counterfeits are larger than the real coin, but they are 
well calculated to deceive. ¥ 


Arriva or Emicrants.—About one hundred fami- 
lies of Germans and Norwegians arrived here during 
the past week, and are now seeking farms and occu- 
pation in our vicinity. Many of them bring abundant 
means to secure large farms and to stock them well. 
The German families, indeed, have bags of gold, some 
of them having $20,000 and upwards. We understand 
that there are 500 more families expected from Ger- 
many during the fall and spring ensuing. They are 
hardy and intelligent, and will be a great acquisition 
= the _ and industry of the country.— Milwaukie 
tinel. 


Crops 1n THE Souta.—The Savannah Georgian of 
Saturday, says, that a copious rain occurred there the 
day previous. The accounts from the southern coun- 
ties of Georgia are highly favourable to the growing 
crop. From extensive sections of the cotton growing 
districts of Mississippi, information is received that 
the crop has been materially injured by the drought. 
The halls fall off without maturing, and it is believed 
the product will not yield more than two thirds of the 
average anticipated some months since. 


Siperian Spring Wueat.—The York Gazette has 
the following paragraph testifying to the productiveness 
of this species of spring wheat: “In the spring of 
1838, Col. n, our member of Congress left with us 
several bushels of Siberian Spring Wheat for distri- 
bution among the farmers of this neighbourhood. 
Among others we presented one quart to Mr. Chris- 
tian Miller, of Springgarden township. The ‘rst pro- 
duet, in 1838, was twenty quarts; and a few days ago 
he called upon us to inform us that the product this 
year from the seed arising foom the one quart, is over 
six “oe andahalf! It weighs 62 pounds to the 
bushel.” 


DEPARTORE OF THE QueEeN.—The steam ship British 
Queen, which left New York on Tuesday, at 1 o'clock, 
carries out about 700,000 dollars in specie and sixty 
passengers. 

Snow Srorm.—The Buffalo Journal of Saturday 
says: Our severe equinoctial storm wound up yester- 
day with a fall of snow as liberal in quantity as it was 
untimely in season. It was followed last night, not by 
frost, but a perfect congelation. At a distance from 
the lake, on the highlands, we doubt not the depth of 
snow was at least six or eight inches. 


Distressinc.—A house belonging to a Mr. Sarefoss, 
was burnt on Monday the 16th ult. about two and a 
half miles from Margaretta Furnace in York county, 
Pa. and a child of Mr. M‘Kinzey, aged about four or 
five years, perished in the flames. family were 
absent at work in the field at the time, and when dis- 
covered by a little girl, it was too late to rescue the 
little sufferer, who was asleep in the second story. 


Mississipri.i—The engineer engaged in improving 
the channel of the Mississippi, has succeeded in cutting 
a passage through what is called the “ English chan- 
nel,” an achievement hitherto considered barely with- 
in the range of possibility. 

Destructive Firr.—The Bellefield Print Works, 
near Germantown, Pa., were destroyed by fire on 
Saturday morning, 28th ult. The buildings occupied 
an area of upwards of two hundred and fifty feet 
front. The main building, which was of stone three 
stories high, together with the extensive drying sheds 
on the north side were entirely consumed, with all the 
printing apparatus, calenders and other machinery ; 
also a large quantity of printing cloths in the various 
stages of manufacture. The dye house, which con- 
tained the steam engine and laboratory, and one dye- 
ing house, which was detached, were saved by the in- 
defatigable exertions of the fire companies from Ger- 
mantown. The property was occupied by William 
Wister, Esq., and owned by William L. Fisher. The 
loss is extensive, and many persons are thus thrown 
out of employ. The buildings, as well as the ma- 
chinery, were partially insured. The origin of the 
fire is altogether unknown. 

PorutaTion oF THE Unirep States.—We take from 
the New Orleans Bee the following estimate of what 
will probubly be the population of the Western and 
Siethwesters States at the census of next year. We 
think the estimate is not exaggerated : 


Ohio, 1,500,000 | Mississippi, . 450,000 
Indiana, . - 900,000 | Arkansas, . ,000 
Illinois, . 700,000 | Louisiana, 400,000 
Michigan, - 350,000 | Kentucky, . 850,000 
Wisconsin and Tennessee, . 960,000 
Iowa Territ’s. 100,000 | Alabama, ‘ 000 
Missouri, . - 400,000 — 
Total, . - 7,410,000 
The Bee rates the population of the whole Union 


for 1840 at 16,500,000, and adds: So that, in 1840, 
the Western States alone will contain nearly one-half 
the population of the Union. And if we remark the 
extraordinary rapidity with which their numbers mul- 
tiply, both on account of the abundance of excellent 
and cheap land, and the constant stream of emigration 
by which all vacant spots are speedily peopled, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that not many ycars hence 
the whole power of the Union will be seated in the 
West. Her vast plains, with exhaustless agricultural 
and mineral wealth, will become densely peopled by a 
hardy, adventurous, independent and intelligent race, 
that will in reality govern the Union by their immense 
numerical ascendancy. 

Deatu sy Poison.—The wife of Mr. David Moore, 
of Bowery, L. I., lost her life on the 19th ult. in the 


dish of mushrooms, sat down with three of her chil- 
dren to partake of them; this was in the evening. 
After retiring to rest she was seized with symptoms 
similar to those of cholera, succeeded by violent 
cramps, which terminated her life after excruciating 


pain, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the followin 
day. It was afterwards discevered that a toad 


gathered a heavier crop for many years. 


following manner: Mrs. Moorc, having prepared a . 


had been cooked with the mushrooms, the poison of | 
which produced the melancholy event. Que of the | 
children who eat of the dish was ill for two days, the 
otheg was slightly affected. The deceased has left a 
family of nine children to mourn her loss. It is to be 
Seped that this fatal casualty will act as a caution to 
others not to partake of food so deceptive without the 
minutest scrutiny. 


A Cotony.—The Germans now congregated in this 
city present a singular appearance. Some ten hun- 
dred are now occupying a large warehouse on the ship 
canal. Among them may be scen members of the 
human family of all ages and sexes, from the puling 
infant to the patriarch of eighty. On the vacant lot | 
in front may be seen the aged matron and other fe- | 
males busily employed in the culinary department, 
‘while some of the male portion provide fuel and wa- 
ter to facilitate the operation. The huge goats are 
quietly browsing near the women, and are occasional- 
ly called upon for milk. The building, however, pre- 
sents the most unique spectacle. The nuinberless 

t iron-bound chests, and their multifarious con- 
tents, are subjects of curiosity. Some of the aged and 
feeble individuals are yet suffering from the effects of 
their late voyage, and the youthful are happy as kings, 
and present nothing unusual, while the “ little people” 
fill up the tableau and gomplete the picture. 

Altogether they” present a diversified and lively 
group. Their place of destination is not yet known. 
—Bnffalo Adv. 


_Post Orrice.—Accordfng to the Democratic Re- 
view, the number of post offices in the United States 
in 1838, was 12,519—receipts $4,235,077—compensa- 
tion to postmasters, $933,948—transportation of mail, 
$3,215,027—total expenses, $4,603,836. So, it seems, 
the department run in debt last year $368,759. Ex- 
tent of post roads 134,818 miles. 


Inpian Payment.—The Peru (IIl.) Gazette of the 7th 
inst. says, that $60,000 of Government funds passed 
through that place a few days before, in charge of an 
efficient guard, to the payment ground, to be immedi- 
ately distributed among the Miami [ndians. 


Wueat Crop or Micuican. The Detroit Free 
Press estiinates the wheat crop of Michigan the pre- 
sent year at 6,700,000 bushels; of which, 5,960,990 
bushels, it says, may be considered a surplus, for sale 
or exportation. ‘lhe average product per acre is esti- 
mated at 20 bushels. The editor of the Free Press, 
who has recently travelled extensively in the State, 
says: “ We should nut resist the opinion which was 
expressed by neurly every traveller we met with, that 
there is no other population of 200,000 in the Union 
who have so many acres of land under improvement 
as the people of Michigan. Not only farmers, but 
lawyers, merchants, and resident speculators, have 
raised their 40, 80, and in many instances more than 
100 acres of wheat the present year. Corn, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, and potatoes, have been raised in 
abundance.” 


Great Exprosion.—The Westfield Spectator, a Mas- 
sachusetts print, gives an account of an accident 
which occurred near the village of Westfield, on the 
23d ult. Three powder mills were blown up, carry- 
ing with them one dwelling house, one barn, and two 
out buildings, which were shivered to fragments. Yet 
the most remarkable part of the story is that no lives 
were lost. The following is the account — by the 
Westfield paper. “ On Monday morning last, at about 
half past ten o’clock, the powder mills belonging to 
Messrs. Fort and Gillett, standing about two milcs west 
of this village, were blown up. ‘There were three dis- 
tinct explosions at intervals of twenty or thirty se- 
conds. ‘The first was the Cylinder Mill, which was a 
short time before put in operation, and the workmen 
had left but about five minutes previous, and who were 
at the time working in the Corning Mill, about five 
rods distant, and which blew up within twenty se- 
conds, giving the men barely time to leave the mill, 
and throw themselves into the brush within twenty 
feet of it; and, strange as it may appear, they escaped 
slightly injured, one without a mark of injury, except 
from being blacked by the powder, the other received 
a billet of wood in his breast. ‘They had scarcely 
arisen from their hiding place, than the packing house, 
which contained four or five hundred barrels of pow- 
der exploded, prostrating them aguin, and leaving not 
a vestige to mark the spot on which it stood. The 
ground for several feet around was swept clean of 
every thing. A dwelling house standing near it was 
unroofed—two sides were blown in, and not even a 
joist left standing. The plastering of the standing 
walls was shaken from them. The partitions broken 
to pieces, feather beds were shaken up, and not @ per- 
son of the six or seven in the house injured. ‘The 
concussion was so great that buildings in the village 
received considerable injury from it. One building, at 
least a mile and a half from the mills, had twenty or 
thirty lights hroken out, and another had one window 
totally demolished, the casing being carried across the 
room. About ten thousand pounds of powder, reacy 
for sale, and nearly the same quantity manufacturing, 
was burnt.” 


Deatu or AN Inptan Curer.—Died on the 20th Sep- 
tember, near the Oneida Castle, Ondayaka, head chief 
of the Onundagas, aged about ninety-six years. At 
the time of his death, Ondayaka, with the subordinate 
chiefs and principal men of his nation, was on 
his way to join in the ceremonies of clecting a head 
chief of the Oneidas. Within a few miles of the 
council house of the latter tribe, Ondayaka placed 
himself at the head of the deputation of the Ononda- 
gas, and commenced the performance of the ceremo- 
nies observed on such occasions, when he was sudden- 
ly seized with the bilious cholic. Calling the next 
chief in authority to fill his station, he withdrew to the 
road side, when he soon after expressed a conscious- 
ness that “ it was the will of the Great Spirit that he 
should live no longer upon the earth.” He then sent 
for his people, and took leave of them, after counsel- 
ling them to cultivate and practise temperance and 
brotherly love in their councils, and among the people 
of the nation, and friendship and integrity with all. 
He soon after became unable to speak, and in a few 
hours his spirit was gathered to the Great Spirit who 
gave it.—Oneida Whig. 

Tue Corn Cror.—The Columbia, (Pa.) Spy, of Sat- 
urday, states that the farmers of Lancaster county 
have been busily engaged during the past week in se- 
curing their corn, and that it is thought they have not 
hat paper 
well remarks in addition: “ ‘The abundant crops of all 
kinds that have been procurred the past season, should 
furnish cause for rejoicing and thankfulness to all. It 
is scldom that the labours of the husbandman have 
been crowned with such remarkable success as they 
have been during the season that has just passed ; and 
many a home will be made glad, that, without the 
plenty that is in prospect for them during the coming 
winter, would have been cheerless and desolate.” 
Review or Tuc Weatuer For Serremser, 1839.—No 
one will question, for a moment, the fact of our having 
had one of the most pleasant, most fruitful, and tem. 
perate seasons in this latitude, which has been experi- 
enced for twenty years. A greater part of the month 
just closed, has been as mild as summer. Four days 
the atmosphere was so warm that the mercury in 
Fahrenheit rose to 80 and above. On sixteen other 
days, it ranged from 70 to 80 at’ midday, and there 
were but four days, during the whole month, which 
could be culled unpleasant: viz. the 4th, 8th, 18th, and 
30th. The quantity of rain which fell was very small, 
being only three inches; whereas, there fell during 
the corresponding month of last year, from the 11th, 
(when the drought ceased) to the close of it, nine 
inches and a half; and the average heat was 664. 
But the average heat of the month just was 64; 
viz. at sunrise, 58; at 2 o’clock, 72; and at ten o’clock, 
P. M. 62. There was no frost of any account until the 
night of the 30th. ‘The wind was variable, but the 
most prevalent was from West to South. There was 
a brilliant display of Northern Lights during the 
evening and night of the 3d. 


Tue Sickness at THE Soutn.—New Orleans dates 
are tothe 22d September, inclusive. The newspapers 
do not seem to agree as to the condition of the epide- 
mic. For instance, the True American of the 2lIst 
ult. says: The sickness, which had abated very much 
for a few days since, has again become as bad, if not 
worse, than at any previous period of the season. The 
number of new cases, we understand, on Thursday 
and yesterday, were very great, and of increased ma- 
lignancy. 

On the other hand, the Courier of the afternoon of 
the 21st ult. says: For the information of people at a 
distance, we state that the mortality in this city has 
very much diminished: only twelve interments are 
reported to have taken place yesterday. In 1822, 
with a population less by one-half, the interments, on 
the 23d of September, amounted to fifty-one. 
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ImrortaTion or Correr. — Several merchants at 
Louisville, Ky., have united in chartering a vessel at 
Rio, and intend importing, direct to Louisville, six 
thousand bags of coffee. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


LATEST FROM AFRICA. 


Capt. McNeil, of the a Euphrates, from Mon- 
rovia, (Liberia) arrived at Philadelphia on Saturday in 
34 days pussage, and has politely furnished the Ex- 
change Keading Rooms with a file of papers from Li- 
beria to August 16, from which the following extracts 
arc made. The Euphrates is sent here by the United 
States Consul a prize to the United States Govern- 
ment, having been captured on the coast of Africa by 
Her Britanic Majesty's brig Harlequin, asa slaver, and 
surrendered to Gov. Buchanan, United States Consul 
at Liberia. Capt. McNeil, late mate of schooner Fa- 
bius, and the crew formerly belonging to the wrecked 
ship Emperor, of New York, were put on board by 
the United States Consul to bring her home, together 
with two natives, (crewmen) whom the captain 
brought to assist in working the vessel; his crew be- 
ing all in a weakly state. The schooner is a sharp 
built Chesapeake craft of about 73 tons, hails from Bal- 
timore, and no donbt, from matters and things found 
on board, of their intentions. She was fitted out at 
Havana, and had been on and cruizing off the coast of 
Africa for nine months, and at length strong suspi- 
cious circumstances led to her capture—the case will 
now be tried, no doubt by our Government. She is, 
and was, under American colours, with an American 
captain, and the crew, 9 (we learn) in number, were 
Spaniards. The captain of her took passage in the 
schooner Fabius, that sailed for Providence a day be- 
fore the Euphrates. The E. has on board the appara. 
~ &c., that caused her seizure, and now lays in our 
arbour. 


WAR WITH THE NATIVES AT LITTLE BASSA. 


The African Luminary of Aug. 2, says—Our readers 
were prepared by our last, to hear of the destruction of 
a slave factory which had been established at Little 
Bassa, and which Gov. Buchanan had sent down a de- 
tachment of the military on Monday the 22d, to de- 
molish. The expedition set out in fine spirits; and 
many good wishes and sincere Fa ap attended them 
for their welfare and success. They walked down the 
beach, while two colonial schooners were sent round 
with provisions, &c., for them, to meet them at the 
place aforesaid. ‘The expedition arrived in safety, took 
possession of the slaver’s establishment, and captured 
all the men, save the ringleader of the gang, a French- 
man, who, getting a hint of their approach, made off 
with his slaves into the woods, and sought refuge 
among the natives. ‘I'his man had been repeatedly 
ordered off of the colonial territory by the governor, 
but would not leave. 

The schooners, after a vain attempt to get round the 
cape, and proceed down the coast, finding the current 
too strong for them, had to return. It happened strange- 
ly providential, however, that the day after the military 
party left Monrovia, H. B. M. brig Harlequin, over- 

auled, and brought into port, the slave schooner, 
Euphrates, bearing American colours. Gov. Buchanan, 
after due examination as the United States agent, con- 
demned her forthwith, and had her men ordered on 
shore, to be sent to America. But this was not all. His 
Excellency immediately formed the plan of manning 
her, and going down to Little Bassa in her himself, 
with the provisions for his men, which the little colo- 
nial craft could not convey down; and besides, of ren- 
dering aid to the party, in case of an attack from the 
natives. ‘This was feared by many of the old and wise 
ones of our citizens. The natives love money. They 
think selling slaves the best way to make money ; and 
those who break up a slave factory must expect that if 
the natives can, they will revenge themselves. 
To will, and then to do, follow each other in quick 
succession with Gov. Buchanan. The thing being de- 
termined on was soon accomplished, and on Wednes- 
day evening, (the day after the schooner was captured,) 
the governor, with several more of the citizens, em- 
barked for Little Bassa. Nothing could have been 
more seasonable, more providential. The party who 
had taken the factory and had possession of it one 
whole day and night unmolested, were expecting soon 
to return to their families and homes in Monrovia, 
when lo! most unexpectedly, a tremendous fire from 
the bushes and woods around them was commenced, 
and showers of slugs* and shots of all shapes came 
rattling around their heads. This was returned with 
good effect by the Americans, and a regular action 
commenced, Several natives were killed and wounded, 
and several of the colonists wounded. Things, how- 
ever, could not last long under existing circumstances. 
The Americans were occupyin she dlunee"a factory, a 
two-story house built native fashion, with thatched 
roofand matted sides, This was enclosed, and consti- 
tuted a regular “ barricoon,” as it is called. Around 
them the enemy lay in every direction, save that to- 
wards the beach. e natives were perhaps 50 to 1 
in number. Prince, the head man, and his people, 
were all on the slaver’s side, and revenging for them. 
The Americans’ ammunition was becoming exhausted. 
In this critical juncture aid was at hand, and from the 
most unexpected quarter, and in the most unexpected 
manner. ‘The schooner, with the governor, arrived on 
Thursday evening. The Americans were panic-struck 
when they saw her. The general opinion was, that 
she was a slaver, come to the rescue of their fellow 
craftsmen; and they concluded that in their present 
condition it would be uscless to continue the fight. 

The natives on three sides of them, and a reinforce- 
ment of Spaniards on the other, and they almost out of 
ammunition—it seemed to be madness to keep their 
ground, They concluded that it would be best to effect 
a timely retreat toGrand Bassa by means of the beach. 
The schooner, mean time came to anchor; and the 
party hearing and seeing the firing on the shore, re- 
ceived the first intimation of the state of affairs. The 
governor hesitated about landing all together at once, 
fearing the effect it might have on the Americans; 
they, under the idea that a foe, not a friend, was ap- 
proaching. It was resolved to send one man only in a 
canoe to communicate with them. But who was to be 
the man? The natives were thronging the beach al- 
ready. It was a hazardous undertaking, but it was 
accomplished. The governor had manned the Eu. 
phrates in part by the crew of the late ship Emperor. 
One of these yankees, like his countrymen, a stranger 
to fear, volunteered to'go. He went. Immediately the 
natives rushed upon him on his landing, and he was 
captured. His fate seemed inevitable, and he would in 
auother moment have been massacrced on the spot. 
But deliverance was at hand. ‘The Americans in the 
“ barricoon” had been watching the movements of the 
schooner. ‘They saw the canve come on shore, a man, 
a white man is landed, but the natives rush upon him 
and capture him. The foe of the natives must be their 
friend. Nota moment is to be lost, a detachment is 
ordered down to the beach, and the uplifted arm ready 
to bathe itself in the blood of the captured white man, 
falls powerless in another instant. He is rescucd, and 
tells the glad news, that the schooner contains their 
governor, come to lead them himself to battle, and that 
with him, more men, arms, and ammunition have ar- 
rived. Loud and long cheers re-echoed through those 
woods and on that beach. 

His Excellency soon after landed; not, however, 
without one of those immersions so common on land- 
ing in Africa. His canoe was upset, and all hands 
were finely drenched. The joy of the colonists when 
he landed safely knew no bounds. Fresh courage 
seemed to take hold of every heart, and every hand 
was extended to shake that of the man who would 
fight for them at the risk of his own life. They all 
arrived safely at the “ barricoon” or fort, though man 
random shot were fired at them from the right and 
left, and all directions, but they sustained no injury. 
From the time of this addition to their numbers, a 
smart action commenced and continued. ‘Their place 
of rendezvous was a fine target for the natives who 
concealed themselves in the bushes and huts around 
them. And while the officers of our little army were 
at table eating their hasty meals, slugs and shot of 
various kinds were piercing the mats which formed 
the sides of their room, making a complete riddle of 
them. 

The governor now determined to ‘change the mode 
of uperations, and instead of remaining on the defen- 
sive only, and probably consuming all their ammunition, 
took the field, and poured upon them a hot and de. 
structive fire. He marched to several native towns in 
the neighbourhood, burnt them, and has demanded ot 
Prince the slaves who were in the factory at the time 
they went down. On Saturday, His Excellency left 
again fur Monrovia, arrived here Sunday morning, had 
conveyed on board his schooner two field picces, a large 


The New Orleans Courier of the 21st ult. says that | 
the yellow fever is on the increase at Natchez, and | 
that the inhabitants are leaving the place. 

The Mobile Register of the 18th September says: | 
“The cases of fever increase, as for as we are able to 
judge from observation. Deaths from Ist to 9th, 149. 
Total this month, 249. The Mayor informs us that 

s requested the inhabitants, by proclamation, to 
ubS#fve To-morrow as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer.” 

Accounts to the 26th ult. state that the fever still 
rages in Augusta, Georgia. 


Firne.—Carmack’s cotton factory, about four miles 


with the natives at Little Bassa has entirely ended, 


supply of ammunition, and a reinforcement of men. He 
sailed again on Sunday evening for the scene of action. 


The Luminary of August 16, has the following :— 
We are happy to be able to state that the recent war 


with a complete victory on the part of the colonists. 
Indeed, we do not believe that there ever has been, 
during the existence of these colonies, any conflict be- 
tween the Liberians and native tribes, in which the 
latter have been so thoroughly subdued and made to 
succumb, as in this instance. 

We stated in our last the departure of His Excel- 
lency Gov. Buchanan for the scene of action, with 


from Baltimore, between the York and Fulls Turnpike 
Roads, was destroyed by fire on Saturday night. 


ot 
y Dwight’s Theology, &c. &e. 


more men, arms, and ammunition. We were kept 
for soveral days in a state of s as to the final 
issue of the affair, until the return of the Governor on 
Friday night, 2d inst. With universal joy the news 
Spread throughout our town that the Americans were 
all safc—not a man killed. True several were wound- 
ed, but not severely ; and these have all returned with 
the Governor in Euphrates, while the little army 
took up their line of march on the beach, and arrived 
in town about one o'clock on Sunday, the 4th. 

Not a shot was fired after the governor went down 
the last time, the natives being completely cooled of 
their great desire to fight. A palaver was held on 
the beach, attended by representatives froin both par- 
ties, and matters very amicably settled; the natives 
acceding to the terms prescribed by Gov. Buchanan 
withou! any hesitation. Four of the slaves were given 
up to the governor, and the rest are to follow. The 
head men, Prince and Bargay, have pledged them- 
selves to aid and abet the slave trade no more, in any 
manner whatever, whether directly or indirectly; and 
after the drubbing they have had, we have no doubt 
that fear of a second one will keep them faithful to 
their pledge. The governor brought up with him all 
the goods of value found in the slavers’ factory, and 
ordered the buildings to be burned down. 


FROM CHINA. 


The ship Niantic, Capt. Griswold, at New York, 
brings Canton papers to April 23d, only. The Journal 
of Commerce says: “ We learn, verbally, however, 
that the port was re-opened on the 7th of May ; all the 
opium, amounting to 32,322 chests, having been pre- 
viously surrendered to the Chinese authorities, through 
Capt. Elliott, the British Superintendent. Capt. Gris- 
wold states that although all the loaded vessels were 
permitted to depart at their option, no vessels were as 
yet allowed to go up the river. The British residents 
were making preparations to leave Canton immediate- 
ly, by order of Captain Elliott. There was a subse- 
quent report that the trade had again been stopped, 
which was deemed unquestionable.” It would seem 
that Capt. Elliott is rather inclined to have a brush 
with the Chinese, if he can. His belligerent inten- 
tions arc set forth in a letter from Canton, published in 
the Boston Mercantile Journal. The United States 
frigate Columbia, Commodore Read, had arrived at 
Macoa, last from Manilla. The United States corvette 
a was momently expected from the same 
island. 


MARRIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Thursday, 19th of September, 
by the Rev. William Ramsay, Rev. W. Wirson Bon- 
NELL, Assistant Secretary of the Board of Missions of 
the General Assembly, to Miss Exvizaseta B. youngest 
daughter of the late Joun Wiae, all of this city. 

At Hanover, Ohio, on the 26th ult., by the Rev. E. 
Buckingham, Rev. Jonx B. McCoy, a member of Wash- 
ington Presbytery, to Miss Carotine WELLs, daughter 
of Chester Wells, Esq. 


DIED. 


At Clinton, New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 24th ult., 
in her 55th year, Exizasera, wife of Rosert Mack- 
LIN, formerly of County Down, Ireland. 


SYNOD OF PITTSBURGH, 
The Synod of Pittsburgh will meet agreeabl 
journment, in Washington, Pa., on the third 
day, (16th) of October, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
WituuaM Jerrery, Stated Clerk. 


to ad- 
ednes- 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York open their stated fall 
meeting on Monday, 7th uf October next, at 7 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Wall street church, New York. Sermon 
by the Moderator, Rev. Flavel S. Mines. 

Exuiras W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will meet in 
he Lecture Room of the Scotch Presbyterian church, 
on Monday, the 14th day of October, ut ten o'clock, 
A. M. J. McExroy, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


The Synod of New York will be opened on the 3d 
Tuesday (15th) of October next, in the Scotch Presby- 
terian church, corner of Grand and Crosby streets, 
New York, at seven o'clock, P.M. Sermon by Rev. 
John M. Krebs, Moderator. 

Eicas W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 

The Synod of New Jersey will meet on the third 
Tuesday in October, at three o’clock, P. M. in the city 
of Trenton, New Jersey, and be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Professor Maclean, of Princeton, the last 

oderator. Revaup K. Ropaers, Stated Clerk. 

SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia, will meet in the Tenth 
Presbyterian church, corner of Twelfth and Walnut 
streets, on the third Thursday in October, (17th) at 
seven o'clock, P. M., and will be opened with a ser- 
mon by the last Moderator, Rev. James Latta. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


Cash received at Philadelphia, in September, 1839. 
Washington, Guernsey county, Ohio, Ist 


Presb. ch. per John McCurdy - ° 00 
Hanover, Dauphin county, Pa., Preb. oa 
congregation, - - - 39 00 
Don. from James Snodgrass, - 21 00 
per James Snoagrass, —- 060 00 
Philadelphia, a Lady of 10th Presb. ch. per 
Rev. H. A. Boardman, - - - 2500 
Trenton, N. J. contribution of Mrs. Langdon 
a member of Rev. J. W. Yeoman’s con- 
Subscriptions for Chronicle, - 
$142 00 


SOLOMON ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No.9 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Interesting Narratives 
R Sacred Scriptures, Illustrated and Im ; by 
Joseph Belcher. History of the Sandwich Islands’ Mission ; by 
the Kev. Sheldon Dibble. Christian Retirement, or the Spirit- 
ual Exercisesof the Heart. The Minister's Family; bya Coun- 
try Minister. Memorial of Mrs. Margaret Bree inridge. 
Transplanted Flowers; by the Rev. Robert Baird. Signs of 
the Times; by the Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D.D. Stevenson on the 
Offices of Christ. Juakin on Justification. Crook in the Lot; 
by the Kev. Thomas Boston. The Family at Heatherdale ; or 
the Influences of Christian Principle 
History of Presbyterian Missions ; 4 
Mediatoria! Dominion of Jesus 


; by Mrs. Col. Mackay. 
the Rev. A. Green, D.D. 
hrist; by the Rev, Wm, 
Symington. The Christian's Youth's Book, and Manual for 
young Communicants; by the Rev. Wm. C. Brownlee, For 
Zale Gr WM. S. MARTIEN, 


an Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
sep 


CARCE ‘THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—Just received and 
for sale by J. Whetham, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Beveridge’s Thesaurus Cheologicus, Bradley’s Sermons, Brad- 
ley’s Parochial Sermons, Dr. Waite on the [39 articles, Davy 
on Divinity, Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, by the Bishop of 
St. Davids, Atterbury’s Sermons, Magee on Atonement, Legh 
Richmond's Selection from the Works of the British Reform- 
ers, Sturdivant’s Preachers’ Manual, Secker’s Sermons, Bisho 
Newton’s Works, Shuckford’s Connections, Seiler’s Biblica 
Hermeneutics, by Wright, Dumesnil’s Latin Synonymes, Gre- 
oe History of the Christian Church, Gray’s Medatorial 
vign, Noel’s Sermons, Wells’s Sacred Geography, Life and 
Times of Bishop Hall, Horsley’s Biblical and 
her works, Summary of im's Ecclesiastical History, 
oct 5 


TEAM POWER TO LET.—A Commodious room, in a cen- 

tral situation, near the Exchange, with from one to three 

horse steam power torent. It is well adapted for a turner in 

metal, or a lapidary. Apply at Ne. 53 south Seventh, cor- 
ner of Georges street, Philadelphia. sept 21 


steer BALTIMORE LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS MA- 

GAZINE.—Contents of the October Number: Review of 
the case of Olevia Neal the Carmelite Nun, commonly called 
Sister Isabella. Slave Factories in the United States. The 
Scottish Covenanters, Voluntary Societies. Memoirs, to serve 
as a History of the Semi-Pelagian Controversy in the Presby- 
terian Church. The Number of the Beast is 666; Rev xiii. 
18, The Tax Book of the Roman Chancery. The Reviewer 
Reviewed, or Schmucker’s Thevlogy again, 

This is an original work, devoted to the advancement of 
Knowledge, Liberty, and Religion. It is published in the city 
of Baltimore, on the first day of each month. It contains for- 
ty-eight pag: s in each number—and is furnished to subscribers 
at 82.50 perannum, if paid in advance, or on subseribing ; or 
$3, ww be paid within the year; which commences with the 
No, for January. Conducted by Robert J. Breekinridge D. D. 
and Andrew B. Cross, oct 5 


MUSEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE SCI.- 
ENCE AND AKT, is published every month by E. Lit- 
tell & Co., 279 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, at Six 
year, payable in advance, Distant subscribers are requested tq 
remit a $5 note on account, With the year 1839 ims the Se. 
venth Volume of a New Series, complete sets of which can be 
furnished at Two Dollars a volume in numbers, or Two Dol- 
lars and a Half bound. The New Series is begun, because we 
are no longer able to supply orders for complete sets of the old. 
Contents of the September Number: Duke of Welli 
European Despatches, Voyages of Captains King and Fitzroy 
Alison’s French Revolution, Anglo-Saxon Literature, History 
of Port Royal, French Manufactures, Norman Conque-t of 
England, Literary Fables, frum the Spanish, Macgilliveay’s 
Briush Kirds, Cooper's American Navy, Memoirs of a Cadet, 
Progress of Charusm, Marshal Marmont’s ‘Turkish Empi 
Commercial K lations of England and France, Ireland—India 
—Avtuficial Incubation, Col. ‘fodd’s Western India, Youatt’s 
Humanity to Brutes, Memoirs of Dr. Morrison, Journey through 
the Mexican Provinecs Tumalipas, Coahuila and Texas, Expe- 
diuon up the Quorra with Lander, Literary Lutelligence, 


* The natives do not use leaden balls, but sluzs made of brok n 
pieces of iron pots and coarse 


gravel, 


Steu- 
art’s ‘Travels in Bogota, Nicholas Nickleby, Jack 
Gratitude, an Irish Story. 
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ODE. 
‘TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
Oh! let the soul its slambers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
. To see how soon 


Life, like its glories, glides away, — 


the sfern footsteps of decay 
et ‘Come stealing on. 


‘And while we view the rolling tide, 
Down with our flowing minutes glide 
Let us the presen 

us t r employ, 
And deem each future dream a joy 
| Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind, 
No happier let us hope-to find 

To-morrow than to-day ; 
Oar golden dreams of yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight, 

Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
sea of death whose waves 
"er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 
~~ Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor “<—- side by side 
ithin the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting place! 
Life is the running of the race ! 

And death the goal : 
There all those glittering toys are brought, 
That path alone of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 
That lure us here? 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake 
We disappear! 


Long ere the lamp of life can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 

Has away; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair ; 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
: And where are they? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that strolled so light and gay, 
The heart’s blythe tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome, and wo, 
When age comes on. 


WHERE IS MY GRAVE? 


Where is my grave? Mid the silent dead 

Of the churchyard throng shall my head? 
Shall I sleep in peace, amid those who erst, 

Iu happier years. my childhood nurst— 

With them beneath the same green sod, 

My soul with theirs to meet its God 7 


Where is my grave? In the vasty deep, 

’Mid the poborée of ocean’s caves, shall I sleep; 
With those who slept there ages before, 

Far from their lov’d and their native’ shore, 

The sand my bed and the rocks my pillow, 

Aud cradled to rest by the tussing billow 7 ° 


Where is my grave? Are its dark folds spread 

On the field of the bloody, the dying, and dead, 
Where fiercely the rush of the war-steed pass’d, 
Where freedom hath fought and bath breath’d her last, 
And the foe and the friend one common bed share— 
Shall my place of repose be there, be there 7 


Where is my grave? ’Neath some foreign sky 
Shall I lay down my wearied limbs and die 7 

Far over mountaim, and far over wave, 

Shall the wild-flowers bloom on my lonely grave, 
In the fand of the stranger, where none are near 
To breathe the soft sigh, and to shed the sad tear? 


Where is my grave? In the burning sand 

Afric’s bright and sultry land 

Shall I sleep, when my toil and my labour are o’er, 

A weary shepherd on that far off shore, 

With no record to tell, save the cross by my side, — 

Of what faith I had preach’d, in what hope I had died? 


Where is my grave? It matters not where! 
But my home beyond—it is there, 11 is there, 
Where cherubim spread their golden wings, 
And where se: aph to seraph triumphant sings, 
Iu the sun-bright regions of the blest, 

There, there be my home, my eternal rest! 


SINGULAR EFFECTS OF A WATER-SPOUT. 


A Poitiers journal gives a singular but interest- 
ing account of the effects of a water-spout which 
burst recently at Gencay, inthe Vienne. It states 
that the water rushed into a conservatory of the 
chateau of Moiseau, with such force, that it carried 
away t»e wall which divided the building in two, 
and caused the ceiling to fall bringing with it a 
young woman and her child of six years of age, 
who slept over the conservatury. The mother had 
sufficient presence of mind to lay hold of a piece of 
timber which had not given way, and sustained 
herself in this manner with her legs in the water 
crying out “ my child! my child !” hut ac it wae 
in the dead of night her cries were not for a lon 
time heard, except by a young female who h 
slept in a part of the building which had not fallen. 
The young woman rose hastily, and ran in the di- 
rection of the cries, but immediately on setting her 
foot in the room, the floor of which was gone, she 
fell into the water. The inhabitants of the chateau 
being at length aroused, proceeded to the spot, 
when the Count de Beaurepaire rushed into the 
water, and succeeded in extricating the mother in 
an almost exhausted state, but the child could not 
be fuund. On procuring lights, and the water hav- 
ing run off, the body of the girl was discovered quite 
dead, but nothing could be seen of the child. At 
daylight, the search was being renewed with the 
saine ill-success, when suddenly a plaintive cr 
was heerd. and following the direction from whic 
it proceeded, what was the astonishment at per- 
ceiving the child suspended from the branch of a 
cherry tree in a wooden watering pot, “ into which,” 
gays our authority “ it had miraculously fallen, and 
which had been conveyed by the water as it retired 
to the situation in which it was found.” 


THE BRITISH OAK. 

Among the traditions of this wonderful tree, the 
following will, we have no doubt, prove interesting 
to our readers. The large Goleuos oak, which was 
felled in the year 1810 for the use of his Majesty’s 
navy, grew about four miles from the town of New- 

in Monmouthshire; the main trunk, at ten 
feet long, produced 450 cubic feet; one limb, 355; 
one ditto, 472; one ditto, 235; one ditto, 156; one 
ditto, 106; one ditto, 113; and six other limbs of 
inferior size averaged 93 feet each; making the 
whole number 2426 cubic feet of sound and con- 
vertible timber. The bark was estimated at six 
tons; but as some of the heavy body bark was sto- 
len out of the barge at Newport, the exact weight 
is not known. Five men were twenty days strip- 
ping and cutting down this tree ; and a pair of eaw- 
yers were five months converting it, without losing 
aday (Sunday excepted). The money paid for 
converting only, independent of the expense of 
carriage, was £.82; and the whole produce of the 
ttee, when brought to market, was within a trifle 
of £.600. It was bought standing for £.405. 
The main trunk was nine feet and a half in diame- 
ter, and in sawing it through a stone was discov- 
ered six feet from the ground, above a yard in the 
body of the tree through which the saw cut, the stone 
was about six inches in diameter, and completely 
shut in, but round which there was not the least 
symptom of decay. The rings in its butt were care- 
fully reckoned, and amounted toabove four hundred 
in number, a convincing proof that thistree was in 
an improving state for upwards of 400 years; and 
a3 the ends of some of its branches were decayed, 
and had dropped off, it is presumed it had stood 
many years after it had attained maturity. 


SHUN IDLENESs. 
A shilling a day is better than nothing. The 
at work will procure employ, 
and by, at a fairrate. Men avoid him who is al- 
ways strolling about the streets; he is judged unfit 
for any thing, and may die for want of employ. 


| fortunate and important men. Wives are obtained 


THE PRES 


_ AFRICAN SKETCHES. | 
(CONTINUED. ) 
Farenorsg, Care Paumas, Oct, 1838. 

My Dear Broruzr—The simple announcement 
of the fact that polygamy prevails among this peo- 
ple, is, of itself, an ample exposition of their social 
condition. The evils of this system, however, 
moral, social, and political, can be fully understood 
only by those who have been eye witnesses of its 
practical and daily results. Every man in this 
country procures just as many wives, perhaps I 
should say women, as his resources will allow. 
The number which individuals have, vary from 
one to thirty. He isa man in very common cir- 
cumsiances, and is not much thought of in society, 
who has but one wife. There are very few who 
pretend to any respectability, that have not as many 
as three, and those who exceed six, are considered 


by purchase. Parents are the contracting party, 
and the children (they are generally disposed of 
before they are ten years of age, and not unfre- 
quently under five) are sold without any reference 
whatever to their own wishes or inclinations; and 
they are removed from the parental roof just so 
soun as the money is paid. [In some cases, there is 
a delay of several years in the payment of the 
whole sum, viz. three cows, which go to the father, 
and a goat, a few plates, or wash basins, and a 
fathom or two of cloth, which go tothe mother, and 
from her to her family. 

Marriage, in this country, if indeed this term can 
properly be applied to the case in hand, is attended 
with no ceremony or parade whatever. As soon 
as the dowry is paid, her lord conducts her toa 
house which he has prepared for her sole occu- 
pancy, provided she is of an age sufficient to as- 
sume the responsibilities of a house-keeper, and she 
becomes the sole mistress of it. If she is too young 
for this, she is placed under the tutelage of one of 
his older wives, and remains there until she is able 
to take care of a house of her own. It is a heart- 
rending matter for a young girl to leave her mo- 
ther, and sometimes the most unnatural and brutal 
force is employed to make her follow a man of 
whom she knows nothing, and whom she is almost 
sure to hate for his unrelenting tyranny, in forcing 
her away. If she says that she dislikes the man, 
and will not go with him, she is taken to the water 
side and submerged almost to suffocation. I have 
seen an instance where a young girl has gone to 
the water side with a determination to suffer death 
rather than yield; and while her unnatural hus- 
band was holding her under the water, the child's 
own mother stood with a stone in her hand, and 
threatened the child every time her head was 
raised above the water, to beat her brains out, if 
she would not consent. The bullocks were paid, 
and rather than return them, the child’s heart must 
be broken, and the mother must become worse than 
the tygress. In some instances they are severel 
flogged, and dragged for miles in the dirt and sand. 
But the tale of her woes is not yet told. If upon 
her arrival at her new home, she was placed in the 
hands of a kind matron, who would take the place 
of a fond mother, her sorrows would soon be forgot- 
ten, and her tears dried up. But alas! she meets 
those only who will treat her, from the hour of her 
arrival, with the silent bitterness of the most cruel 
jealousy. She is regarded as a new rival for the 
favour and affection of the common husband; and 
every thing is done that the sneer, the look of 
scorn, and harsh answers can do, to embitter her 
new home. It is very common for them to run 
away, but this only exposes them to greater cruel- 
ties. The jealousies, heart-burnings, quarrels, and 
even blows, among the wives of the same man, 
scarcely admit of description, and is a source of 
more trouble and perplexity to the man, than can 
well be imagined. An instance of cordiality and 
friendship between two women of the same house- 
hold, I apprehend could scarcely be found. If the 
husband eats one meal more with one wife than 
with the others, he is upbraided for it, and if he is 
not careful to avoid a repetition of it, all of the 
others will run away from him, and give him an 
immense deal of trouble to get them back again. 

_ When the women grow up, they become more 
independent, and if their husbands do not treat 
them with kindness, they run away and go to an- 
other man; if the man to whom she goes, is able to 
pay for her, the custom of society requires her for- 
mer husband to give her up. The man who re- 
ceives a woman under these circumstances feels 
himself much honoured, and always celebrates the 
occasion by a feast, a dance, and by the firing of 

uns. The disgrace to the man whom the woman 

as left, is proportionably great, and always fastens 
upon him the reputation of unkindness. In some 
instances, the woman comes to her own friends, 
and lodges a complaint against her husband. If it 
is well founded, the family will, if their means al- 
low, redeem her, and dispose of her to another. 
Where one man dies, and leaves a number of 
wives, they are divided, like so much live stock, or 
other chattels, among the surviving members of his 
family. Ordinarily, they have but little or no choice 
in the disposal] of themselves. 

They are scrupulously careful not to infringe, by 
their marriage contract, upon the borders of con- 


sanguinity. ‘The first inquiry made, efter an over- 
ture for marriage, is, whether there is any bluod | 
relation bet ween the parties; and if it is ascertain- 
ed that there is, no matter how distant, the matter 
is at once put to rest. 

The marriage relationship in this country, is 
more like that between slave and master, than of. 
wife and husband. They know nothing of that 
tender regard, and mutual affection, which ought 
to constitute the conjugal bond. The wife is re- 
quired to perform all kinds of drudgery. In addi- 
tion to cooking, she walks a mile or two for her 
water and wood, and carries a child on her back at 
the same time, if she has one. She plants and 
weeds the rice farm; and has almost the entire 
charge of the cultivation of the cassada crop. She 
beats out every grain of rice that is used in her 
family, and all that her husband sells. Indeed, she 
is up at four o’cluck in the morning, and is labori- 
ously engaged until ten o’clock at night. The hus- 
band often chastises his wife; but though he may 
be ever so oppressive and cruel to her himself, he 
is always prompt to resent any injury that may be 
inflicted upon her by another. Indeed some of 
their laws on this head, are scarcely compatible 
with the ill usages to which the women are gene- 
rally accustomed. If one man strikes the wife of 
another, he is heavily fined. If she spits in his face, 
and he gently pushes her away, it is to all intents 
and purposes a case of assault and battery, and the 
man is fined accordingly. 

Universal licentiousness is the natural product of 
polygamy. Here it exists with scarcely any re- 
straint. It is considered nothing but a common act 
of hospitality to provide for the indulgence of every 
visiter; and in addition to her own husband, every 
woman has her private lover. 

But the moral and social evils which spring from 
this system are not more numerous than those 
of a political nature. Perhaps two thirds of all the 
broils, and contentions, and strifes,and wars, of the 
country, spring from this muddy fountain. 

The people generally seem to be consicious of 
the evils and inconveniences to which it subjects 
them, but they are wanting in resolution to throw 
off the yoke. They are perfectly willing, or pre- 
tend to be so, that their sons should have but one 
wife, but are not prepared to retrace their own 
steps, and would prefer to endure what long stand- 
ing habit has entailed upon them. There is very 
little hope that their habits on this score will be re- 
velutionized, until the influence of Christianity is 
extensively felt. 

Heathen parents are but poor disciplinarians. In 
general, they suffer their children to follow the dic- 
tates of their own corrupt and depraved hearts. 
Indeed the first rudiments of their education is vice. 
They are taught from childhood, and that with all 
the force of parental precept, to lie, and steal, and 
cheat, and fight; and when they attain to years of 
reflection, they scarcely seem to have any discrimi- 
nation between right and wrong. And this accounts 
for their well known adroitness in pilfering, lying, 
cheating, &c. I have frequently seen mothers 
tuke their children out, and see them fight until 
their faces were so much disfigured with scratches 
and blood, that they could scarcely recognize them 
as theirown. Parents are almost universally fond 
of their children, and I have scarcely ever seen a 
mother who would not cheerfully deny herself for 


the sake of her child. Infanticide is not known — 
this part of the coast; and a mother wou!d shudder 


at the thought of her offspring being put to death 


for any object, and in any way whatever. Upon 
dili A inquiry, | have hom | of only one case 
within the recollection of this people, where a 
woman has ever attempted to kill her own off- 
spring, and in that instance it was because the 
child was so much deformed that she was ashamed 
of it; and when it wds found, there was such a 
burst of indignation that the woman was compel- 
led to fly to save her own life. 

A favourite mode of punishing children is to rub 
red pepper in their eyes, and by pouring a strong 
decoction of it into their nostrils. The pain occa- 
sioned by this, is excruciating in the extreme, and 
the children yell most lustily under the torture. 

The people are behind none in the world for 
their hospitality. ‘They seem to be fond of enter- 
taining strangers, and the idea of charging any 
thing is a thought that would scarcely have enter- 
ed their heads, if it had not been suggested by their 
contact with foreigners. ‘They have an idea that 
the white man is synonymous with money, or the 
power of producing money—(they call every specis 
of merchandize money )—and they are carried away 
with the desire of obtaining it, and always turn 
their hospitality to this account ;° but among them- 
selves no such thing is known. One individual, 
however, seldom thinks of visiting another, with- 
out taking a small present of some kind along. It 
is considered a very extraordinary visit when one 
individual takes another a bullock as a present. 
But a man feels himself still more honoured if his 
friend kills a bullock for his entertainment. It is 
said he kills a bullock, but in the majority of cases, 
it is carried home alive, and may live for days and 

ears afterwards. If a goat or sheep is actually 
killed, and the guest is not able to consume it dur- 
ing his stay, he carries the remainder of it home, 
and it is considered no encroachment upon their 
rules of etiquette. The host enjoys the reputation 
of having provided abundantly, and the guest con- 
siders it perfectly equitable and proper, that he eat 
the whole of his goat or sheep. 

In some respects, this people are not so much 
degraded as the generality of the inhabitants of 

estern Africa. ‘This is to be ascribed chiefly to 
the fact, that they have never been so extensively 
engaged in the slave trade as others. ‘They have 
always furnished large quantities of rice to slave 
vessels: but I am not aware that they ever sold 
many slaves; and perhaps there is not a solitary 
instance where they have sold an individual be- 
longing to their own tribe. They are not much 
addicted to intemperance, because they have not 
the means of becoming so. They are passionately 
fond of ardent spirits, and would doubtless become 
excessively intemperate if it was more accessible 
to them. They are excessively fond of tobacco, 
and have become complete slaves to it. They snuff 
and smoke, but never chew. Men, women, and 
children are all equally addicted to the use of it. 
They will deny themselves almost any thing else 
for this gratification. They cultivate a species of 
tobacco themselves, and use it when they can get 
no other; but they much prefer the Virginia 
weed, and will part with any thing they have to 
obtain it. 

There are, perhaps, a dozen men in the tribe 
who hold slaves. But slavery is more nominal 
than real. The slaves eat, sleep, drink, and work 
in common with the other members of their mas- 
ter’s family, and there is scarcely any particular in 
which they can be regarded as slaves, except in 
name, and from the fact that they were purchased, 
or were slaves from birth. 

One of the most serious impediments to their im- 
provement is the want of a federal government, 
and something of a judicial council. The want 
of the former leads to innumerable international 
broils and altercations; and such mattersare gene- 
rally adjusted by the strength of the parties, hence 
the innumerable jealousies throughout the country 
among these petty principalities. If they were 
bound together in a strong and powerful confede- 
racy, the chief part of these difficulties would be 
obviated. 

The evils arising from the want of somethi g 
like d judicial council or civil magistrates, to settle 
litigated question, are nearly as numerous as those 
of the other. In such concourses as they must ne- 
cessarily have to settle the most trifling matters, 
there can never be any thing like unanimity in 
their decisions; besides it consumes a greater por- 
tion of the time of the people than can be advan- 


— y spared. 

othing disturbs the peace and harmony of fami- 
lies and communities more, than the universal be- 
lief in witchcraft. There is no relationship in life 
too sacred for this. The husband suspects his 
wife, and the wife the husband; the parent the 
child, and the child the parent; the brother the 
sister, and the sister the brother. It constantly oc- 
curs that children accuse their own parents; and, 
in some instances, they are instrumental in having 
them put to death by means of “sasa wood.” 
Death is preferred to the suspicion of witchcraft, 
and there is no confidence or cordiality in that 
family where any one member is accused or sus- 
pected of it. 

The habit of pilfering and lying, which is uni- 
versal, destroys every thing like mutual confidence, 
The parent who teaches his child to lie and steal, 
cannot believe him when he speaks, and will not, 
of course, put any thing in his way which he can 
steal. He must guard as carefully against the re- 
sults of falsehood and pilfering, from the members 
of their own household, as from any other. One 
man, of course, cannot have any confidence in an- 
other. Even where they may be united in a plot 
to steal, they must watch each other very closely, 
or there will be some fraud in dividing the plunder. 
If one individual steals from a stranger, and it is 
generally known, the whole town is assembled to 
share the booty, and the perpetrator only has a com- 
mon share with the others. It is more common 
fur them to lie than to speak the truth, for they 
seem to have a decided conviction that dishonesty 
is the best policy. It is considered a great disgrace 
for one individual to inform on another, and es- 
pecially in their intercourse with foreigners. They 
are also extremely reluctant to give any informa- 
tion about certain customs of their country, and 
will evade your inquiries by starting some ingeni- 
ous fabrications out of their own heads, 

Yours truly, &c. 
J. L. Witson, 


INDUSTRY. 


Dr. Hoyle, Calvin, says: What 
shall [ speak of his indefatigable industr, , almost 
beyond the power of nature; which, paralleled 
with cur loitering, I fear exceeds all credit! It 
may be the truest object of admiration, how one 
lean, worn, spent, and wearied body could hold 
out. He read every week of the year three divini- 
ty lectures; every other week, over and above, he 
preached every day ; so that, (as Erasmus said of 
Chrysostom,) | know not whether more to admire 
his constancy, or theirs that heard him. Some have 
reckoned his yearly lectures to be one hundred and 
eighty-six, and his yearly sermons, two hundred and 
eighty-six. Every Thursday he sat in the Presby- 
tery. Every Friday, when the ministers met to 
consult upon difficult texts, he made as good as a 
lecture. Besides all this, there was scarce a day 
that exercised him not in answering, either by word 
of mouth or writing, the doubts and questions of 
different churches and pastors; yea, sometimes 
more at once; so that he might say with Paul, 
“the care of all the churches lieth upon me.”— 
Scarcely a year passed wherein, over and aboveall 
these employments, some great volume, in folio, or 
other size, came not forth.” 

This celebrated man, ever in his dying illness, 
would not refrain from his labours; but, when his 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to take more 
ease, he replied, “ What! shall my Lord come 
and find me idle?” 


The Rev. Mr. Berridge being once visited by a 
very loquacious young lady, who, forgetting the 
modesty of her sex, and the superior gravity of an 
aged divine, engrossed all the conversation of the 
interview with small talk concerning herself; 
when she arose to retire, he said: “* Madam, bé@jre 
you withdraw, [ have one piece of advice to give 
you; and that is, when 2 om go into company 
again, after you have talked half an hour without 


intermission, | recommend it to you tostop awhile, 
and see if any other cf the company has any thing 
to say.” 


BYTERIAN. 


CONFESSION OF A DRUNKARD. 


The following will be read with deep interest, 
when it is considered that it came from the pen of 
the lamented Charles Lamb. 

“Could the youth to whom the flavour of his 
first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, 
or the entering upon some newly discovered para- 
dise, look into my desolation, and be made to un- 
derstand what a dreary thing it is when a man 
shall feel himself going down a precipice with open 
eyes and passive will—to see his destruction, and 
have no power to stop, and yet to feel it all the way 
emanating from himself; to perceive all ness 
emptied out of him, and yet not be able to forget 
a time when it was otherwise; to bear about the 
piteous spectacle of his own self ruins; could he 
see my fevered eye—feverish with last night’s 
drinking, and feverishly looking fur this night's 
repetition of the folly; could he feel the body of 
death out of which I cry hourly with feebler and 
feebler outcry to be delivered—it were enough to 
make him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth 
in all the pride of its mantling temptation ! 

Oh, if a wish to transport me back to those days 
of youth, when a_draught from the next clear 
spring could slake any heats which summer suns 
and youthful exercise had power to stir up in the 
blood; how gladly would I return to thee; pure 
element! the drink of children, and of child-like 
hermits! In my dreams, | can fancy thy cool re- 
freshment purling over my burning tongue. But 
my waking stomach rejects it. hat which re- 
freshes innocence only makes me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle way betwixt total absti- 
nence and the excess which kills you? For your 
sake, reader, and that you may never attain to ex- 
perience, with pain 1 must utter the painful truth, 
that there is none, none that I can find. In my sta 
of habit, (1 speak not of habits less confirmed, for 
some of them I believe to be prudential,) in the 
stage to which I have reached, to stop short of that 
measure which is sufficient to draw on torpor and 
sleep—the benumbing apoplectic sleep of the 
drunkard—is to have taken none atall. The pain 
of self-denial is all one. And what that is, I had 
rather the reader should believe on may credit, 
than know on his own trial. He will come to 
know it whenever he shall] arrive at the state in 
which, paradoxical as it may appear, reason shall 
only visit him through intoxication, for it is a fear- 
ful truth, that the intellectual faculties, by repeat- 
ed acts of intemperance, may be driven from their 
orderly sphere of action. Their clear day-light 
ministries, until they shal] be brought at last to de- 


pend for the faint manifestation of their departing | 


energies upon the returning periods of the fatal 
madness to which they owe their devastation. The 
drinking man is never less himself than during 
his sober intervals. Evil is so far good. 

Behold me, then, in the robust period of life, 
reduced to imbecility and decay. Hear me count 
my gain, and the profits which I have derived from 


the midnight cup. 

Twelve years I was possessed of a healthy 
frame of mind and body. I was never strong, but 
I think my constitution, for a weak one, was as 
happily exempt from a tendency to any malady, as 
it was possible to be. I scarcely knew what it was 
toailany thing. Now, except when I am losing 
myself in a sea of drink, I am never free from those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are 
so much worse to bear than any definite pains and 
aches. 

At that time, I was seldom in bed after six in 
the morning, summer and winter. I awoke re- 
freshed, and seldom without some merry thoughts 
in my head, or some piece of song to welcome the 
new-born day. Now, the first feeling which besets 
me, after stretching out the hours of recumbence 
to their last possible extent, is a forecast of the 
wearisome day that lies before me, with a se- 
cret wish that I could have lain on still or never 
awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the con- 
fusion, the trouble, and obscure perplexity of an ill 
dream. In the day time I stumble upon dark 
mountains. 

Business which, though never particularly adap- 
ted to my nature, yet as something of necessity to 
be gone through, and therefore best undertaken 
with cheerfulness, I used to enter upon with some 
degree of alacrity, now wearies, affrights, perplex- 
es me. I fancy all sorts of discouragements, and 
am ready to give up an occupation which gives me 
bread, from a harrassirg conceit of incapacity. 
The slightest commission given me by my friend, 
or any small duty which I have to perform for my- 
self,as giving orders to a tradesman, &c., haunts 
me as a labour impossible to be got through. So 
much the springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my inter- 
course with mankind. I dare not promise that a 
friend’s honour, or his cause, would be safe in my 
keeping, if | were put to the expense of any manly 
resolution in defending it. So much the springs of 
moral action are deadened within me. 

My favourite occupation in times past, now 
cease to entertain. I can do nothing readily. 
Application, for ever so short a time, kills me. 
This poor abstract of my condition was penned 
at long intervals, with scarcely any attempt at 
connexion of thought which is now difficult to 


e. 

The noble passages which formerly interested 
me in history or poetic fiction, now only draw a few 
weak tears allied todotage. My broken and dis- 
pirited nature seems to sink befure any thing great 
and admirable. 

1 perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause 
ornone. It is inexpressible how much this infir- 
mity adds to a sense of shame, and a general feeling 
of deterioration. 

These are some of the instances concerning 
which I may say with truth, that it was not always 
so with me. 

Shall I lit up the veil of my weaknesss any 
further ? or is this disclosure sufficient ?” 


ARTIFICIAL IVORY. 


Certain parties in Sheffield have just obtained a 
patent for the making of a substance so nearly re- 
sembling ivory, and so applicable toall the purposes 
of that valuable material, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to detect the difference. We have not ourselves 
seen the mock ivory, but we are told that in one in- 
stance, a working cutler had a quantity of scales 
yiven out to him, consisting partly of the fictitious 
compound, and partly of ivory, and that he used 
then in hafting his knives, and returned his work 
without discovering the difference. We under- 
stand that an imitation tortoise shell is prepared 
and in use, which for some purposes is little inferi- 
or to some varieties of the real article. It may be 
expected, therefore, that the quadruped and the 
reptile for which our artists have hitherto been in- 
debted for the precious substances above named, 
will henceforth be “ left alone in their glory,” the 
former of his tusks, and the latter of his cuirass.— 


DAILY VALUE OF SUNSHINE. 


The value of the agricultural products of the 
United States, cannot ‘be less than $500,000,000 
annualy. ‘The perfection of this is depending on 
the weather of four months, June, July, August 
and September, or about one hundred and twenty 
days. Every one knows that without sunshine the 
crops would be a failure either totally or partially ; 
and hence we can estimate its average daily value 
at about 4,000,000 dollars! There can be no 
doubt, that considering the nature of the previous 
weather, the beautiful days preceding the 20th 
July, added from ten to filteen millions daily to 
the value of our agricultural products; yet like 
many other good things, the very commonness of 
this invaluable and puwerful agent, causes it to be 
overlooked, and its results undervalued. Without 
sunshine the earth would soon become another 
chaos, destitute of order, “ without form and void.” 


THE COAT WITHOUT SEAM. 


Joun xix. 23.—“* Now the coat was without seam, 
woven from the top throughout.” 


I have often heard this passage disputed, and 
have heard many ridiculous and infidel observa- 
tion made upon it. The passage presents no dif- 
ficulty to Hindoo weavers; they have a method 
of weaving.garments without seam, from the 
top throughout, as stated in the text.— W. Brown. 


DEATH BEDS, 


Of the great number to whom it has been my 
painful professiona] duty to have administered in 
the last hour of their lives, 1 have sometimes felt 
surprised that so few have appeared reluctant to 
go’ to “the undiscovered country, from w 
bourne no traveller returns!” Many, we may easi- 
ly suppose, have manifested this willingness to die 
trom an impatience of suffering, or from that 
sive indifference which is sometimes the result of 
debility and extreme bodily exhaustion. But | have 
seen those who have arrived at a fearless contem- 
plation of the future, from faith in the doctrine 
which our religion teaches. Such men were not 
only calm and supported, but cheerful, in the hour 
of death; and I never quitted such a sick chamber, 
without a wish that “my last end might be like 
theirs,” —Sir Henry Halford. 


RELIGION IN THE WORLD. 


rent in the field, and stooping down now and then, 
to gather a few flowers. He looks up and sees him 
at a distance, the litile child runs and gets up to 
him again, atraid he should go too far away. So 
the Christian, while gathering a few flowers from 
the world, suffers his God tu be often at a distance 
from him ; but the instant he perceives that he is 
alone, he runs to reach again his Father, Protector, 
and F'riend.— Rowland Hill. 


BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


“T feel that repeated afflictions come not as 
lightnings on the scathed tree, blasting it yet more; 
but as the strokes of the sculptor on the marble 
block, forming it to the image of life and loveliness. 
Let but the divine presence be felt, and no lot is 
hard. Let me but see His hand, and no event is 
unwelcome.”—Howard Malcom. 


PROTESTANT MONUMENT. 


Some of the Protestants of England are about 
to erect at Oxford, by a voluntary subscription, a 
monument in honour of three of the greatest 
names in the records of that age, and to be com- 
mensurate in grandeur and design, and skill in 
execution, with the vastness of. the occasion, as 
well as worthy of a generous Protestant commu- 
nity. ‘The following is tu be the inscription : 

To the Glory of Gud, 
and in grateful) commemoration of His 
Servants, 
Thomas Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley, and Hugh Lati- 
mer, Prelates of the Church of England 
who, near this spot, 
yielded their bodies to be burned ; 
bearing witness to the sacred ‘Truths 
which they had affirmed and maintained, 
against the 
Errors of the Church of Rome ; 
’ and rejoicing that to them it was given 
not only to believe in Christ 
but also to suffer for His sake ; 
is 
was erected by public subscript) 
in the year of our Lord Gal® 
MDCCCXXXIX. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. BRECKINRIDGE.—A Memori- 
al of Mrs. Margaret Kreckinridge, wite of the Rev. John 
Breckinridge, D. D. in two Parts, Embellished with a beauti- 
ful Likeness, by Sartain. 
Part I. Memoir, to which is added, a Sermon, preached by 
the Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, on the occasion of her death. 
Part Il. Letters of a Grandfather, to the surviving children 
of Mrs. Breckinridge ; by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Just published and for sale by WM. S. MARTIEN 
sept 14 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—ROBERT CARTER, 58 
Canal street, New York,vffers the following valuable works 
fur sale to the trade, and also at retail. 

The Atonement and Intercession of Christ, by W. Syming- 
ton, D; D. Second edition, 

Messiah the Prince, or the Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus 
Christ, by Wm. Symington, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Hill and Valley, or Hours in England and Wales, by Miss 

Holiday House, a Series of Tules fur Youth, by Miss Sin- 
clair. 12mo. 

Little his Aunt, by a Lady. 

Memoir of Hannah Sinclair, by Legh Richmond, author of 
Dai. yman’s Daughter, &c. American, from the nine- 
teenth London edition. 18mo. 

Our Protestant Forefathers, by W. S. Gilly, au: hor of Felix 
Neff. From the twelfth Loudon edition, 18mo. 

Discourses on the Millenium, by Kev. M. T, Adam. 12mo, 

A Treatise on the Offices of Christ, by George Stevenson, 
D. D. 12mo. 

Bustwick on Baptism, second edition. 

Christian Father at Home, or a Mauual of Parental Instrue- 
tion, by W. C. Brownlee, D.D. 18mo. 

The Christian Youth's Buok, ai.d Manual for Young Commu- 
nicant’s, by W. C. Brownlee, D.D. 12mo, 

Private Thoughts upon Religion and the Christian Life, by 
Bishop Beveridge, D.D. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Gospel of Matthew, by Beilby Porteus, D.D. 
Bishop of London, 12mo. 

The Minister’s Family, by a Country Minister. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther, by Thomas McCrie, D.D, 
author of the Lite of Knox, Meivillc, &c. 18mo. 

History of the Evangelical Churches of New York, 18mo, 

The Family at Heatherdal-, or the Lifluence of Chiistian 
Principles, by Mrs, Col. Mackay. 12m0,. 

Scougal’s entire Religwus Works, consisting of the Life of 
God in the Soul, Sermons, &e. 18mo. 

The Grace of God, exemplified in the case of William 
Mills. 

‘The Crook in the Lot, or a display of the Sovereignity and 
Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men, by Riv. T 
Boston, 18mo. 

Wilberforce’s Practical View, with an Introductory Essay by 
D. Wilson, Bishop vi Calcutta, 

An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life. Fifth edition, 

Sermons, and an Essay on Marriage, by Rev. William 
12ino. 

Vatson’s Body of Divinity. 8vo. 

Interesting Narratives from the Sacred Volume, by the 
Rev. Joseph Belcher, 12mo. : 

A Key to the Shorter Catechism, containing Catechetical 
ics of Proofs on cach 


Exercises, @ Paraphrase, and a new serics 
ee pt 21—4t 


answer, new edition. 


ALUABLE WORKS.—Just imported and for sale by J. 
Whetham, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, new and 
beautiful editions of the fullowing valuable works. Barruw’'s 
Complete Works, 8 vols. 8vo. Archbishop Leighton’s do. in 
2 vols, do. do. in 1 vol. Toplady’s Works, vol. Beveridge’s 
Thesaurus Theologicus, 2 vole. 8vo. Hervey’s Works, 1 vol. 
Halyburton’s Works, 1 vol. Calvin's 
Institutes, transiated,2vols.8 vo. Whitefield’s Sermons, | vol. 
Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 2 voly.12mo, Bishop Butler’s 
Works, i vol. Bishop Berkliey’s do.,1 vol. Hooker's Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, 2 vols. Blayney on Jeremiah and Lamentations, 
1 vol, Steaiouee’s History of the Bible, 1 vol. royal, 8vo. Gur- 
nall’s Christian in Complete Armour, 1 vol. Neweumbe’s Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels. Do. on Ezekiel,1 vol. Charnock 
onthe Attributes, 1 vol. Magee on the Atonement, 2 vuls. Ful- 
ler’s Chureh History of Great Britain, 3 vols. 8vo. Gill's Body 
of Divinity, 2 vols, Bishop Wilson’s Sermons, 4 vols, Shep- 
ard on the Parable of the ‘Ten Virgins. Warburton’s Divine 
Legation, 2 vols, Luther on Galatians, vol. Webser’s Die- 
tionary, 2 vels. quarto. Smith's Scripture Testimony of the 
Messiah, 3 vols, Witsius on the Economy of the Covenants, 2 
vols, Cole on God's Sovereignty. Massilon’s Sermon's, Fish- 
er’s Marrow of Modern Divinity, 12mo. Evan's Discourse 
on Christian Temper. Ellis’ History of Madagascar, 2 vols. 
Burrow’s Summary of Christian Faith and Practice, 3 vols, 
i2mo, Faber’s Sermons, Bishop Horsely’s Sermons, Ro- 
main’s Works, 6 vols, 8vo, calf. Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, 
Enfield’s History of Philosophy. Campbell's Philosophy of 
Khetorie, &e. &e. All the new publications of merit received 
as suun as published. sept l4 


Blair’s Sermons, ! vol. 


IBRARIES.— The American Sunday Schoo! Union, No, 146 

Chesnut street, Philadelphia, is prepared to furnish Libra- 

ries of the followirg descriptions, suited fur Sunday-schools, 

private schools, families, manufactures, steam- 
ta, &e. 

I. 403 volumes, being a full set of the Society’s publications, 
exclusive of Maps; cach book numbered on the back, with 100 
catalogues of the same, including Map of the Ancient World, and 
of Palestine, and neat book-case, ci y dollars. 

If. 121 volumes, designed expecially for common schools, 
with 50 catalogues, and a plain case thirty-three dollars ; with 
out case thirty dollars, 

III. 80 volumes, with 25 catalogues and case, twenty dollars ; 
without case, seventeen doilars and fifty cents. 

IV. 40 volumes, ten dollars. 

V. 100 volumes selected for Sunday-schoola, twenty-five dol- 
lars; without case, twenty-two dollars and fifty cents. 


ELIGIOUS SOUVENIR FOR 1840, EDITED BY MRS. 
SIGOURNEY—For sale by ali the Booksellers in New York 
and Philadelphia. 
The public are respectfully informed that this Annual, con- 
siderably enlarged and improved, is now published and for sale. 
The Religious Souvenir was first prejected ny the late Kev. 
G. T. Bedell, and is the oldest American Annual of its charac- 
ter. With the successful efforts which have been made in se- 
curing for this volume the first Engravers and the most em- 
inent writers of this country and England, its former high re- 
putation will be found to be fully sustained, Elegantly bound 
in em morocco with gilt edges. The embellishments on 
steel, eight in number, are the following : 
1. Hon. Stephen Van Renssalaer, painted by Harding, en- 
graved by Dagyett, Hinman & Co. 
2. Vignette Title, drawn and engraved by R. Hinshelwood. 
3. Asking a Blessing, painted by Bonnar, engraved by W. G. 
Armstrong. 
4. Birthplace of the Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D., painted by 
Jas, Smillie, engraved by H. Jordan. 
5. The Ruined Family, by E. V. Rippingille, en- 
graved by Paradise & Kolph. 
6. Teaching the Scriptures, painted by J. Porter, engraved 
by Oscar A. Lawson. 
7. Autumn Evening, painted by D. Huntington, engraved by 
Jas. Smillie. 
bed Blind Pastor, drawn and engraved by R. Hinshel- 


SCOFIELD & VOORHIES, Publishers, 
1 No. 118 Nessau street, New York. 


w 
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LASSICAL SCHOOL.— The duties of Mr. Waldron’s 

School, No. 43 south Eighth street, are resumid. Any in- 

formation of the same may be had of J. Dubson, Esq. No, 
208 Chesnut street. se pt 28—2t* 


RESBYTERIAN PREACHER.—A few copies of the bound 
volumes of this work are yet on hand. It hus been reeom- 
mended by many of our sound and eminent divines. The whole 
set may be had for four dollars and twenty-five cents, or single 
vols, at one dollar per vol. For sale by 


I have often seen a little child following his pa- | 1 


EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CASE.—.Recently published, the Report of 


the Presbyterian Church Case: Tne Commonweattn 
oF at the suggestion of Jaurs ‘Topp and 
othere vs. Asnset Garren, and others. 


By Samu. 
Miter, Jr., a member of the Philadelphia Bar. 


This work contains a full and strict!y impartial Re of all 
the on both the trial at Nisi Priue, ond the mation 
fur a new trial; embraciug an abstract of the Pleadings; all 
the Testumony introduced, both docum:ntary and parol; the 
of r. Randailand Mr. the Arguments of 

r. Meredith, Mr. Preston, Mr. Ingersell, Mr. Mr. Hub- 


befote published, being given in full. The proceedings prelimi- 
narrated in the Preface; ond the In- 
troduction are cuncisely, but clearly explained, the re of the 
writ of que warrante,and of the proceedings thattons. The 
Re his been prepared and published at great expense, and 
to Presbyterians aud members of the bar, particularly, presents 
an invaluable reco one of the most interesting and im por- 
tant cases ever decided in America. In correetness and com- 
pletenees, it probably surpasses any work of the same kind and 
extent ever published in this country. The Reporter was as- 
sisted in the preparation of it by several of the learned counsel, 
he book contains near 600 ruyal octavo » Strongly and 
neatly bound in law sheep. Just ~ fur sale 
M. 8S. MARTIEN 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George street, Philade|phia, 


C7 The work may also be had at the following places: 
New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert : 
ny, N. ¥.—At the Bookstore of E. Pease, 
more.— At the Bookstore of David Owen, . 
Richmond, Va.—At the office of the 
New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of Janes Beattie, 
of Alex. Ingram, Jr. 
ouisvi ‘ract Depository, of Rev, J, Huber, 
herew, C.— At the Bookstore Prinee. 
Cincinnati.—Of the Rev. John Burtt. 
Frankfort, Ky.—At the Bookstore of W. M. Todd. 
aug 31--tf 


RINCETON SCHOOL.—The winter session of 
P A. De Witt’s school, wiil commence on the first Monday ia 
November. ‘The house which he uccupics is large and commo- 
dious, is located in a retired, yet central part of the 
town, He can accommodate twelve or fifteen lara with 
board in his own family, and would be glad tw have that num- 
ber. Boys commencing the study of the ancient lan ages 
would be preferred ; but such as wish to secure only a substan. 
tial English education will not be rejected. Care will be taken 
to make the pupils thoroughly acquainted with their studies, as 
they advance; four, it is fheved, that rapid progress, in the 
end, is to be secured only by apparently slow, but very accurate 
progress at the commencement, As there is always a large 
number of well educated gentlemen in Princeton, no diffieulty 
will be found in obtaining the best assistance as it 1s needed, 
the Principal will do all in his power w promote the 
cal, moral, and intellectual improvement of his pupils, As all. 
true and sound morality arc based on correet doctrinal 
knowledge, pains will be taken t ke the pupils acquainted 
with the cuntents of the Bible, an Westminster Assembly's 
shorter catechism, The government of the school will be kind 
and affectionate, yet strict and firm. Vicious and ungovernable 
buys, if not reclaimed by a sufficient trial, will be dismissed, 

>» and cot, (no in 180 per uM, 

— in advance, 

*ucket money must be given into the hands of the principal 
and will be ale vut by him according w the wishes oe enamel 
and guardians, 
Pupils should be furnished with substantial clothing, of a 
colour not eas! soiled, and marked with their names in full, 
eferences.— Friuceion, the Rev, Professors in the College of 
New Jetsey, and the ‘heological Seminary; Philadelphia, the 
Rev, Jo-. H. Jones. sept 21—8t 


ANDO'S INSTITUTE FOR BOOK-KEEPERS,—Sou 
East corner of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. - 


Recommendattons,—From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 
character, and his competency as a practical accountant, we 
tuke pleasure in recommending him, as poss ssing every quali- 
fication necessary for instructing in the sciener of Book. keep- 
ing. and believe his method radyee pre the same, well adapted 
to fit young men for the duties of the counting house, 


Brady & Dowing, Aertsen Maccoun & Kitchie, 
Baker & Moss, Mordeeai D. Lewis, 
Cave & Schaffer, Worley & Welsh, 
Frederick are Wm. A. Rhodes, 
Wm. W. Magoffin, Wm. S. Toor, 
Sampson Tams, Benjamin Jackson, 
and 22% pupils, 

Prospectuses on the plan of tuition given on application 
Hours of Mr. Dando’s personal mornin pas 
cighto’clock to twelve. Afternoon, three o’clock to five. Even 
ing, seven o’clock to quarter past nine, may 18—6mo. 


URRAN’S CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH ACADEMY,— 
C Back of St. Stephen's Church, south l0th street, Philadel. . 
phia, The next session will commence on Monday, the 2d of 
good 

tis desi to give, in this Institution, a English 
Classica! education, as may accord with the dc 
or guardians; and to combine with this, such Biblical in- 
struction as will not only render the pupils intelligent 
on the subject of religon, but such as may, by Divine 
mere spring up, and bear fruit unto everlasting life. The Bi- 

le should be a text book in the education of youth. Terms and 
referenees at the Acade W. CURRAN, A, M. 
aug 31—eow3t* 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 
J family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib, re- 
tail, or 45 eents per ib, by the chest. Also, a good assortment of 
Puuchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes tor 
families, and comprising some of the best quality imported. 
For sale at JAMES K. WEBB'S 
Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st., 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 


Ww FLUIDS.—English Writing Fluids from the 
following manufacturers, viz. Stephen's light blue, 
dark blue, eacteneeney, and changeable fluids, in stone bot- 
tles; Arnold's do. du. do. do.; Windie’s do, do. do. do.; Felt’s 
American Fluid, (black); all kinds of American black and red 
Ink ; Freneh Carmine Ink, a brilhant article ; Walkden, and 
Walkden & Terry’s Ink Powder ; Mayngid & Noyes k& 
woith’s do. du, For sale by HOGAN THOMPSO., 
At the Forvign and American Stationary Store, Nu. 77 Chestnat 
street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, No, 30 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. aug 10 


,EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Metropolitan Pulpit; or 
Sketches of the most Popular Fovachess in London. By 
the author of Random Reeoliections, &e. ‘The Characters of 
Schiller, by Mra, Ellet, Birds and Flowers. and other 
Country things, by Mary Howitt. Transplanted Flowers; or 
Memoirs of Mrs, . daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq., 
and the Duchess De Broglie, daughter of Madam De Stael, 
With an Appendix, by Robert Baird, Contributions to the Ee- 
elesinstical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawke, 
D.D. vol. 2, Sermons by the late Rev. Edward D. Griffin. D.D. 
to which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D.2 vols, The Christian Youth's » by Dr. Brownlee, 
Just reeeived and for sale by H. PERKINS, 
juue 29 134 Chesnut street. 


my. 


EW BOOK STORE.—The subscriber respectfully informs 

his friends and the public, that he has recently opened a 
Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third doorfrom Balti- 
more strvet, and has just received a large assortment of Religi- 
ous and other books froin New York and Philadelphia, com pris- 
ing some of the latest from the press, such as the World’s Re- 
ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 
smith, The Lo'ty and Lowly Way, Maternal Love, ‘The Story 
of Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, Phrenology in the Family, 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring; Hints and Sketches, by a Lady ; 
Married Life, Porteus’ Leetures, Private Thoughts, Chrstian 
Father at Home, Scripture Guide, The Three Last ‘I hings, 
Whitefieid’s Persuasives to Religion, Life and Times of Bun- 
yan, Minister’s Family, Maleom's Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
Offices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 
tification, History of the Presbyterian Chureh, by Dr. Hodge. 
all kinds of 


He keeps alsoon hand Presbyterian ‘Tracts an 
stationary. DAVID OWEN. 
june 15—tf 


STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh, 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 
His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Buston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hama, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple, 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be sold on most 
reasonable terms, 
As S. W. C, has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preeeding) the principle of ‘Total Abstinence from t 
sale uf all intoxicating drinks” has been strietly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
tofure, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
ee of the patrunage extended to the late concern, 
july 27 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—A School for Young La- 

dies of the age of eleven and upwards, at Ne. 220 Race 
street, below Seventh, fronung Franklin Square, Philadelphia. 
The course will embrace ancient and modern languages, scien- 
ces, and literature. Professor O. G. Ebbeke, from Germany, 
will be associated with the Subecriber, and give the instruction 
in German, French, Spanish, and Italian, 

Penmanship will be under the direction of G. W. Woollby, 
one of the first and and most successful teachers of the Carstairi- 
an System in Philade!phia. 
Terms.—108 dollars a year. This includes the Class Books, 
Stationary, &e. Modern languages and drawing the only extra. 
Only a limited number of pupils will be reeeived. Two board- 
ers can be accommodated—and several day schvlars, 

J. H. AGNEW. 


References.~-Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. J. MeDowell, 
D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes; Rev. T. T. Waterman; Rev. J. L. 
Grant; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D. D.; G. W. Fobes, Esq.; M. B. 
Denman, E-q., L. Harwood, Esq.; J. Roset, Esq.; Rev. H. 
Huoker ; Thos, Earp, Exq.; M. Newkirk, Exq.; Rev. J. Harden- 
berg. D.D.; Rev. Thomas Hoge; Martin Thayer, Esq.; ‘Thos, 
Fletcher, Esq.; J. Peterson, Esq.; James Bruen, Esq.; Prof. H. 
Vethake ; Prof. Jacob Green, M. D. sept 7—tf 


VANGELICAL MUSIC.--J. Whetham, Bookseller, 144 Ches- 
nut street, Phila., would seagremny invite the attention of 
Teachers and others interested in Church Musie, to the new edi- 
tion of Evangelical Music, or the Sacred Harp and Sacred Min- 
strel United, consisting of a great variety of Psalm and Hymn 
tunes, Set Picces, Anthems, &e. Ke., by J. H. Hickok and 
George Fleming. A new edition of the above published im both 
Round and Patent notes. Persons sending for the above from 
the country, will please state whether the Round or Patent notes 
are wal sept 14 


ESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and formerly published by Mr, SOLO- 
MON ALLEN, are now published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, ‘They may constantly be had, both large and 
smai! size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 
This is the only edition now authorized tobe used by the Ge- 
neral Assembly. The arranged edition, formerly _ ed by 
Mr. Joxeph Whetham, having been ordered to be aside by 
will be 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and G: orge streets, Philadel 


sept 7 


the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1839. 
romptly attended to by WM, 8S. MARTIEN, | 
prompuy 


All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
Corner of Seventh and George street, 


| 
‘ r al r. Sergeant ; Cha Judge Re- 
| gers tothe Jury; the Verdict ; the Reasons filed fora —— obey 
and the final Opinion of the Court, delivered by Chief Justice 
; Gibson ; together with a a of the Case of * The State of De- 
laware vs. The New Castle resbyter ys’ or ‘ Francis Hindman’s 
Case,’ deevded by the oe ourt of that State in 1815, and : 
. cited by Mr. nt ; the Opinion of Chi stive Ji ©} 
| 
| | 
3 | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 4 
| 


